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COMMENTS ON THE SANITARY ACT, 1866, 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHI- 
NERY CONSTITUTED BY FORMER ENACTMENTS, AND SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT IN A FUTURE CONSOLIDATION 
OF THESE STATUTES. 


By H. W. Rumsey, Esq., CHELTENHAM. 


HE beneficial provisions of the new Sanitary Act have been 
described with more or less fulness of exposition and exact- 
ness of detail in the chief periodical publications of the past 
month. Seldom has an enactment been received with more 
general approbation or with milder criticism. To the late as 
well as to the present Government, and especially to the Medical 
Officer of Privy Council, belongs the credit of a very serviceable 
piece of legislation. But to the recent outburst of Cholera in 
the east of London are we indebted for some of its more per- 
emptory directions—measures which Parliament might not have 
been so easily persuaded to adopt at a time when no immediate 
cause for public alarm existed. ' 

Some brief notice of the main features of this Act may be ex- 
pedient before treating of those defects of our sanitary legisla- 
tion which are now made even more conspicuous. 

(a) The Act provides more clearly me | precisely than before 


for the construction and use of public sewers, for the drainage 
of houses, for public supplies of water, and generally for the re- 
moval of nuisances and causes of disease ; while it confirms and 
enlarges the powers of local authorities in respect of such 
measures. 

(6) It adds to the list of Nuisances specified in former Acts 
three or four very serious abuses—as the oe of houses 


and lodgings, the dirty, unwholesome, and ill-ventilated condition 
of certain factories and workshops, and the smoke of trade-fur- 
naces—but it exempts the smoke of private dwelling-houses. 

(ec) It obliges “ nuisance authorities” to make periodical in- 
spection of their districts, to ascertain the existence of nuisances, 
and to direct their removal. Local authorities may now check 
the spread of epidemic disease by compelling the disinfection 
and cleansing of houses, lodgings, bedding, and other articles. 

(d) The conveyance of infected persons by public carriages, 
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and by ships or boats, is brought under legal control. “ Sewer 
authorities” in the provinces, and “Nuisance authorities” in 
London, may provide hospitals for the reception of the sick; and 
a magistrate may order the removal of persons suffering fr-m 
infectious disease and having no proper lodging or accommoda- 
tion, to a hospital, with consent of its superintending body. 
Nuisance authorities also, with the sanction of Privy Council, 
may provide for the removal of such patients from ships to 
hospitals on land. 

(e) Nuisance authorities are empowered to provide places 
(mortuary houses) for the reception of ee and for the per- 
formance of post-mortem examinations or ered by the coroner, 
A magistrate (on medical certificate) may order the removal 
thither of any corpse which is being retained among the living, 
or otherwise endangers the health ef inmates of the same 
house. 


(f) Ships and vessels lying in rivers, harbours, and near the 
sea coast, may be brought under the jurisdiction of the nearest 
“ nuisance authority.” This is a curious method of extending 
the areas of local administration. 

(g) Permission is given to bring “tenement” houses—iz. 


separate lodging-houses—under legal regulations, somewhat similar 
to those which at present apply to common lodging-houses. The 
Secretary of State may empower a “ nuisance authority” to make 
regulations for the registration, inspection, structural improve- 
ment, and cleansing of such houses, and for limiting the number 
of inmates ; and magistrates may close such houses if the regu- 
lations are repeatedly disregarded, and if two convictions are 
obtained within three months against the same premises. 

Those provisions of the Act which have excited the most atten- 
tion are the two following :— 

(h) The Secretary of State may direct a chief officer of 
police to institute proceedings for the removal of nuisances, if 
the local authority has neglected its duty ; but no premises may 
be entered by the police without either the consent of the occu- 
pier or a magistrate’s warrant. 

(i) When complaint is made to the Secretary of State that a 
local authority has “made default,” whether in constructing and 
maintaining sewers, or in providing a wholesome and sufficient 
water-supply, or in enforcing the Nuisances Removal Act or 
Local Government Act; and if, after due inquiry, he is satisfied 
that the authority has been guilty of the alleged default, he is 
directed to limit a time for the performance of the duty ; and, if 
it be not performed within that time, to appemt persons to per- 
form it at the cost of the locality. In a subsequent part of this 
paper will be found a few observations on these remarkable pro- 
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visions, which mark the commencement of a new era in sanitary 
legislation. 

Tt j is unnecessary to notice several other details of a less im- 
portant character. The whole measure has been fully deseribed, 
and its numerous clauses explained, i in a recent official publica- 
tion.* Its most interesting sections were also printed in full, in 
the last number of this journal. 





I now proceed to point out what I conceive to be fundamental 
errors and deficiencies in the machinery of sanitary administra- 
tion. They may be classed under two heads :— 

I. Those which concern local sanitary authorities ; 

II. Those relating to the skilled officers appointed by those 
authorities. 

The following remarks and suggestions are confined te ad- 
ministrative arrangements in the ten extra metropolitan statisti- 
cal divisions of England and Wales, and apply only indirectly 
and undesignedly to the London division, and the machinery 
constituted by the Metropolis Local Management Acts. 

I. I shall endeavour to show, in the first place, that the local 
authorities, concerned in the administration of sanitary laws 
throughout the provinces, are too many in number and too 
various in kind; that they are dissimilarly and imperfectly con- 
stituted ; that their jurisdictions are ill-defi fined, and their limits 
of authority unconformable and often at variance ; that they are 
wholly unfit to fulfil the more important duties and responsi- 
bilities which are committed, or proposed to be committed, to 
them. I then propose to discuss their relations to the central 
authority, and to conclude this part of my subject with sugges- 
tions for an improved constitution and organisation of local sani- 
tary authorities. 


Kinps oF AUTHORITY. 

The Sanitary Act, 1866, recognises three kinds of local 
authority. 

1. Sewer Authorities : which, ac cording to sec. 2, are certain 
bodies (and those only) specified in the Satay to the Sewage 
Utilisation Act of 1865; namely, (a) Town Councils of bo- 
roughs, (b) Town Commissioners or Trustees under local Acts, 
(c) Vestries acting for single parishes. 

2. Nuisance Authorities; which, according to the Nuisances 
Removal Acts, as amended by this Act, sec. 17, are as follows :— 
(a) Local Boards of Health, () Town Councils, (c) Town 

* “The Sanitary Act, 1866, with an Introduction, Summary, and Index.” By 


J. B. Hutchins, Esq., of the Medical Department of the Privy Council. 
3a2 
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Trustees or Commissioners, (d) Boards of Guardians for Unions 

in places where there are none of the nee | authorities, or 

e) Overseers of the poor of parishes where there is no Board of 
uardians, and (/) Justices acting in Petty Sessions. 

3. Local Boards are also specified; but it does not appear 
that there are any local Boards under the Public Health and 
Local Government Acts which may not be included in the pre- 
vious categories, and which may not be always both sewer autho- 
rities and nuisance authorities. 


CONSTITUTION OF LOCAL Boarps. 


The constitution and composition of these various administra- 
tive authorities is acknowledged by all independent observers to 
be defective and generally unsuitable for the execution of sani- 
tary measures.* 

Vith the single exception of Boards of Guardians, which are 
only “nuisance authorities,” none of these bodies contain mem- 
bers who are not chosen ultimately by ratepayers or burgesses ; 
but the qualifications required for membership, under various 
Acts of Parliament, differ materially for each kind of Board. In 
boroughs under the Municipal Act, members of the local autho- 
rity must be burgesses; in large boroughs, they must either 
possess property worth 1000/., or be rated at not less than 30/.; 
in smaller boroughs, the property qualification is 500/, the 
ratal qualification 15/. In Local Boards of Health, not being 
Town Councils, the property qualification is 1000/., the ratal 152. 
In towns, under Trustees or Commissioners, the qualification is 
sometimes the same as for Local Boards of Health, but the 
amount varies under different local Acts} In Unions, the 
guardians must possess a tenant qualification, the minimum 
amount of which isin each case fixed by the Poor-law Board, 
but is not to exceed a rental of 40/. In some rural Unions a 
much lower rental is named. In parochial vestries, I believe, 
the only qualification is the payment of poor-rates. 

The disqualifications for membership of Sanitary Boards are 
no less open to remark than the qualifications. In boroughs, 
all ministers of religion are expressly excluded from the local 
governments. 


* The composition of the London vestries has been analysed by Dr. Jeaffreson. 
The proceedings also of these Boards have been exposed by that gentleman, by Mr. 
Rendle, and by many others. The average competency of ratepayers and their average 
motives of action do not essentially differ in London and in the provinces. The in- 
fluence of the lower class of ratepayers and small owners upon the proceedings of 
local Boards has been well shown in a series of articles on the “ Black Country,” re- 
cently published in the Birmingham Daily Post. i 

¢ In Cheltenham, the qualification is property to the amount of 1000/, or a ratal 
of 40% The scale of voting is plural, and women may vote, 
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On political grounds, such exclusion is doubtless proper and 
reasonable ; but in the matter of sanitary management, it de- 
prives the local authority of the aid and counsel of persons who 
are generally well acquainted with the condition and house ac- 
commodation of the poorer classes, and whose cultivated intelli- 
gence could scarcely fail to prove of use in the local delibera- 
tions. 

Persons who hold office under the Board, or who enter into 
contracts with the Board, are very properly disqualified ; but 
shareholders of water and gas companies are exempted from this 
disqualification, although they derive a direct profit from the 
contracts of their respective companies with the Board. Serious 
abuses have resulted from this exemption. The grievous ex- 
actions of water monopolies are supported by their shareholders 
sitting on local Boards, and the companies, by procuring the 
election of shareholders, have obtained an improper influence in 
sanitary management—an influence often prejudicial to the public 
interests. 

In the first Bill for Town Sewerage and Water Supply 
(brought in by the late Duke of Newcastle, then Eat of 
Lincoln, in 1845), there was a distinct provision prohibiting any 
shareholder of a water or gas company to act as a “commis- 
sioner” in any matter relating to any contract between the com- 
missioners and such company or concern.* 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Having touched on the question of water supply, I have here 
to suggest the importance of transferring the management of all 
public supplies of water from. companies, which are dealers in 
water, to se sanitary authorities, which represent the con- 
sumers of water and payers of the water-rate. Some legal pro- 
visions for facilitating the purchase and compelling the sale of 
waterworks held by companies, might help to destroy an inde- 
fensible and injurious monopoly, and so enable the community to 
appropriate the full benefit of the outlay. 

Che demand for an improved water supply is growing louder 
and more general throughout the country, in proportion to the 
age of land drainage and to the increasing pollution of 

wooks and rivers by the larger influx of sewage and town 
refuse. For this and other reasons, the task of providing water 
for crowded populations is becoming more and more difficult. 


* The local Board of a large town has for its chairman a gentleman who is also 
chairman of the Water Company. As I am informed, the charges for water are 
exorbitant, the water-rates averaging one shilling or more in the pound ; the supply 
is often insufficient and indifferent , and redress is impossible, as long as the interests 
of the Water Company are so powerfully represented at the local Board. 
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Hence, to vest powers of water supply in petty authorities, 
acting within narrow jurisdictions, must, in the majority of 
cases, frustrate the purpose of legislation. 

To discover, seize, and utilise sources of water, to meet the 
lawful claims of owners and others on existing supplies, to pre- 
serve and protect watercourses from injury and defilement, and 
to economise the consumption of water, are among the very 
serious difficulties and responsibilities which are now to be 
encountered in this department of local administration. These 
are matters which require the exercise of great jndgment, discre- 
tion, and energy, a which, therefore, are more likely to be 
managed successfully by authorities of superior constitution, 
acting in wider jurisdictions, with larger powers and more social 
influence than can be wielded by any small local Board or parish 
Vestry. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS OF LOCAL Boarps. 

It appears that while the amount of qualification by property 
or rental, for membership of local Boards, differs considerably 
(according to the kind of authority, and for the most part accord- 
ing to the wealth and size of the district), no security has been 
taken for the possession of intellectual competency, aptitude for 
public business, or zeal for sanitary improvements. Nor does 
there exist any clear and distinct legal provision for adding to 
the rate-paying interest persons specially qualified by education, 
or by scientific pursuits, or by knowledge of social conditions 
and requirements, or by practical experience in sanitary manage- 
ment, or by freedom from personal interest in house property or 
commercial establishments and trades which may obstruct sani- 
tary progress. 

The only local authority containing magistrates as ex-officio 
members is now to be superseded by councils and vestries which 
may not have the advantage of aid from the magistracy, and 
from which, in boroughs, the clergy are specially excluded. By 
the new Act, it is true, “sewer authorities” are empowered 
(see, 4) to appoint certain committees (the objects of which are 
not specified), to alter their constitution, and to increase the 
number of their members. They are permitted also to determine 
the qualifications of the persons to be thus added. They may, 
accordingly, define such qualifications on most opposite prin- 
ciples in different peor Again, it is not stated whether they 
may or may not add persons disqualified by former Acts. If it 
be the object of this provision to procure the co-operation of 
persons possessing the special qualifications before mentioned, 
that object has not been expressed; nor does the Act contain 
any guarantee, direct or indirect, for its fulfilment. The proba- 
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bilities are that fit and proper persons will rarely if ever be added 
to these committees. 

I propose, therefore, that the Privy Council, or other central 
authority, should be empowered either to define the qualification 
of persons to be added, or itself to select and add duly qualified 
persons to the said committees, in case the local authorities fail 
to do so. 

The Sanitary Act, 1866, as before noticed, annuls the sani- 
tary powers of Highway Boards and Nuisance Removal Com- 
mittees, constituted by a former Act, and discards them as 
“nuisance authorities.” But no provision is made for transfer- 
ring their powers to the Boards of Guardians of the Unions 
which contain the defunct authorities. Yet this would have 
been a reasonable course to pursue. 

The duration of the tenure of seats in different kinds of local 
Board deserves a passing notice in this place. The members of 
some of these bodies vacate their seats annually, of others 
triennially ; but in no case is there any check upon the re- 
election of useless or obstructive members, nor is their any 
security for the continuance in office of able and tried guardians 
of the public health. 


AREAS OF LocaL ADMINISTRATION. 


The areas of jurisdiction of the various local bodies, already 
described, differ exceedingly in extent; some being merely 
single parishes, townships, or even hamlets; others comprising 
populous boroughs and great cities; and others again consisting 
of Poor-law Unions. The jurisdiction of one authority not 
uncommonly encroaches upon the district of another. “The 
powers given by the Sewage Utilisation Act cannot be exercised 
in any parish in a part of which either the Local Government 
Act or the Public Health Act was in force on June 
29, 1865.”* 

A local Board may act independently within a larger juris- 
diction, A sanitary district (eg. a large borough) may include 
parts of two or more sanitary jurisdictions of other kinds. Small 
parishes, and even parts of parishes, have been formed, under 
existing legal provisions, into separate districts for sanitary 
management by request of the inhabitants, whose principal 
motive seems to have been to limit the action and escape the 
control of some neighbouring jurisdiction, and to avoid being 
included in a wider district. 

The late Home Secretary, in advocating an amendment of the 
Local Government Act, in 1863, stated that some very small 


* Mr. Hutchins on the Sanitary Act, 1866, p. 5. 
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laces had adopted it,* namely, 22 districts with less than 100 
inhabitants, and 130 districts with between 100 or 150 inhabi- 
tants, in order simply to evade the operation of the Highway 
Act, and without any intention of carrying out the objects of 
the Public Health Acts. 

The smallness and separateness of the jurisdictions created 
by various sanitary enactments, have in a multitude of cases pre- 
vented the application of the intended remedy. A nuisance ori- 
ginating in one place, but only aggrieving another place, is 
seldom removed; nobody in the faulty locality finds cause for 
complaint, and the local authority of the suffering parish cannot 
act within its neighbour’s boundary, and so the nuisance remains. 
Even if two or more small districts should arrive at an agreement 
about some specific evil, the law at present provides no summary 
method for united action. Notwithstanding the discontinuance 
of Nuisance Kemoval Committees and Highway Boards, several 
kinds of local authority are still permitted to co-exist, indepen- 
dently of each other, within the same limits of jurisdiction. 
Thus, a union of parishes (the Board of Guardians itself being 
a nuisance authority) may contain within its boundary a plu- 
rality of sewer authorities, nuisance authorities, and local 
Boards. 

The new Act adds another kind of jurisdiction—namely, 
“ Special Drainage Districts,” to be managed by distinct Sewer 
authorities. The provisions for these Special Drainage Dis- 
tricts appear to involve the entire administrative separation of 
such districts from the larger jurisdictions in which the places 
were before included. Instead of thus dividing and narrowing 
the areas of sanitary districts, I submit that it would be far 
better to provide for their extension and enlargement, and this 
especially for purposes of drainage and water supply. It seems 
to have escaped consideration that special works, and assessments 
for the cost of their execution, may be confined to portions of 
districts without establishing a separate local government for 
every such portion. 

In the principal river-basins of England, and in districts con- 
taining or adjoming ranges of hills, almost every parish or place 
has its natural connexions with other places at different levels. 
All parishes so connected ought, if possible, to be included under 
one Board of Management for sanitary objects.f 

The wider the jurisdictions (within reasonable limits) for 
sewerage and water supply—especially as concerns the distribution 


* Glen’s “ Law of Public Health, 1865.” 
¢ There are curious instances in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham of the evils— 


¢€g. conflict of authority and litigation—caused by the too limited jurisdiction of a 
sewer authority. 
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of sewage and the sources of water—the better will be the plans, 
the more perfect the engineering works, the more effective their 
practical results. To limit the sphere of a local government to 
the particular place in which a special work is required to be 
done, without reference to the ie of that work upon 
neighbouring districts, is little less unreasonable in principle and 
inconvenient in practice than it would be to confine powers and 
assessments for building and repairing Bridges to the parishes in 
which they are erected. 

Towns (except the largest), whether municipal boroughs or 
under commissioners, &c., are generally only parts of more exten- 
sive districts, under the control of another kind of “ nuisance 
authority’—i.e. Unions. In these cases, the town jurisdiction has 
been made (by the Nuisance Acts) to supersede altogether the 
poor-law and statistical jurisdiction, banishing the limited sanitary 
powers of the latter into the outlying parishes and hamlets. And 
now, under the Sanitary Act (Part it, relating to Nuisances), a 
Board of Guardians may act as the authority for a district to 
which the former part of the Act cannot be — by the same 
authority in England. This is the more singular, inasmuch as in 
Ireland Boards of Guardians are to be the Sewer authorities 
for parishes outside of towns. Again, the Nuisance authority 
may be empowered (sec. 35) to make regulations for lodging- 
houses in cities, boroughs, and certain towns, but not in Unions. I 
see no valid reason for such exceptions, and the overcrowded 
condition of many cottages, occupied by lodgers in rural districts, 
indicates the necessity for universal application of the remedy. 

The existing medley of local Boards and jurisdictions has 
become a fruitful source of rivalry, opposition, and impediment 
to sanitary action. The conflict of petty authorities has led to 
divided and therefore weakened responsibility ; it has fostered 
indifference, if not resistance, to the demands of the wiser inha- 
bitants, and it has often resulted in neglect of the professed and 
prescribed objects of sanitary administration. 

It may, for these reasons, be safely concluded that the cause 
of public health has suffered serious detriment from the employ- 
ment of a multitude of small and complicated jurisdictions, ori- 
ginally formed for other purposes, in isolated groups of popula- 
tion. The Sanitary Act provides no remedy for this evil, which, 
indeed, is likely to be aggravated by the too limited extent of its 
new Sewer authorities. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LOCAL SANITARY J URISDICTIONS. 


The principle of combination has been repeatedly recognised, 
but never fairly or successfully applied, in sanitary legislation. 
By section 27 of the Local Government Act, districts which 
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adjoin each other may unite together upon such terms, and 
subject to such conditions, as the respective local Boards may, 
with the sanction of a Secretary of State, determine; but this 
provision of the Act is said to be extremely difficult to construe,* 
and I am not aware that it has ever been practically adopted. 
Also, by the Sewage Utilisation Act, sec. 9, two or more 
Sewer authorities are permitted to combine for the purposes of 
the Act, but they are not compelled to do so; and any sponta- 
neous action of the kind being in direct opposition to all paro- 
chial tendencies, these permissive enactments have generally 
proved inoperative and useless. 

The principle of combination is more correctly expressed in 
the new Act, sec. 40, by which the Privy Council may require 
two or more Boards of Guardians to combine for the purpose 
of executing the Diseases Prevention Act, and for that only; 
but there is no permanent or really effective provision for conso- 
lidating the jurisdictions or harmonising the action of the several 
local authorities which may exist in every large or populous 
district. 

That the “ sewer authority ” and the “nuisance authority ” of 
each district ought to be one and the same Board, may be 
inferred from the notorious fact that sewer authorities have 
hitherto been the foulest nuisance-factors in the kingdom. The 
best method of curing this abuse seems to be suggested by a 
principle of known value in the choice of detectives. Until the 
makers and managers of sewers are compelled to prevent the 
creation of particular nuisances by being themselves converted 
into “ nuisance authorities,” and subjected to the responsibilities 
of such authorities, it is to be feared that rivers and water- 
courses (unprotected by special enactments as the Thames is 
now to be) will continue to be polluted, the natural water supply 
of the people will remain incurably affected, and some of the 
greatest offences to civilisation will continue to be upheld by 
authority. 


EXTENDED AREAS OF HABITATION. 


In no public undertaking is an enlargement of the areas of 
sanitary jurisdiction more urgently called for than in providing 
house-accommodation for the working classes, especially for such 
as are evicted by railway companies and town improvers. 

The physiological and economical reasons for diminishing 


* Glen’s “ Law of Public Health,” p. 14. 

By the following section (28), any loeal Board may exeeute works in an adjoining 
district, with the consent of the local authority of that district, and upon terms 
agreed upon between them. But the enactment is merely permissive, requiring the 
spontaneous action or assent of two Boards; a result hardly ever to be reckoned on. 
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density of population in crowded districts, as well as the prin- 
ciples and methods of public action by which this desirable 
change might be effected, were treated of in my “ Remarks on 
Legislative Measures now in Progress concerning Dwellings for 
the Labouring Classes.”* Since that publication, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Bill has passed the ordeal of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons without undergoing any real amend- 
ment of its most objectionable features. Among the professed 
purposes of that Bill, the first was to provide the labouring 
classes with suitable dwellings “‘ situate within the jurisdiction of 
the loeal authority.” In thus restricting and confining Site, with- 
out extending Jurisdiction, consisted the main error of that Bill. 
Now, it has been repeatedly shown that measures of sanitary 
reform in general become less practicable in proportion to the 
smallness of area and contractedness of jurisdiction within which 
they are to be carried into effect. It is needless, on this occasion, 
to display, as it were easy to do, a long list of improvements 
which are crippled or impeded, and their cost immensely 
enhanced, by parochial and municipal limits. The ancient 
boundaries of boroughs especially, even where corrected by the 
Municipal Corporations Act, have served again and again to thwart 
and obstruct almost every kind of sanitary movement. But in 
no particular of social reform is an extension of these areas more 
necessary than in the construction and improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. Probably there is no class of sanitary 
jurisdictions (excepting a few towns of the largest size) which 
could meet the chief difficulties of this undertaking so well as 
Unions under Boards of Guardians. Whether these “nuisance 
authorities” might not be usefully employed in a matter which 
so intimately affects the repression of pauperism, or whether the 
jurisdictions of other local bodies should be extended for this 


object, may depend on other considerations suggested in this 
paper. It is enough to have pointed out that the existing areas 
of sanitary jurisdiction are too small for the execution of useful 
measures. 


INCOMPETENCE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES NOT TO BE CURED 
BY THE DICTATION OF GOVERNMENT OR OF SELF-CONSTI- 
TUTED VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 


One of the main defects in the Sanitary Act, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, is, that it commits the execution of its very 
useful and valuable regulations to the same kinds of adminis- 
trative machinery which have been already tried, and have 
proved in general either incompetent, or unwilling, or both, to 


* See Journal of Social Science, May, 1866. 
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carry into effect, thoroughly and heartily, the functions with 
which they have been legally endowed. It has been assumed— 
and, perhaps wisely, for a time—that to invest the old local 
bodies with larger and more summary authority will stimulate 
them to a more liberal and energetic exercise of their powers, 
whether original or lately acquired. 

But persons who have long and carefully watched the sani- 
tary movement, and the habits and proceedings of these bodies, 
may be excused for doubting whether a mere augmentation of 
power, or even the application of external and governmental 
pressure, will convert them into effective instruments. Their 
very nature and constitution need to be amended. It would be 
necessary to supply that deficient element in their ee 
which is alana to in the Queen’s Speech, wherein her Majesty 
expressed a hope that these bodies “ will be seconded in their 
endeavours by all who have at heart the safety and well-being of 
the people.” 

Unless their motives of action are elevated and their standard 
of intelligence raised, they may ultimately be superseded by the 
central government and its officers; but there are serious objec- 
tions to so revolutionary a change. It is to be feared that the 
summary and almost autocratic authority even now to be 
wielded by the Secretary of State (under sec. 49), will be ac- 
companied by one of two serious disadvantages. Either it may 
rouse the antagonism of the popular and rate-paying element— 
the class which now influences the proceedings of local bodies— 
or it may paralyse that public spirit which, when well directed, 
leads to healthy local action. 

While the Act enables the Secretary of State to carry out 
many beneficial measures, in which he will be supported by the 
cultivated intelligence and philanthropy of the country, his 
prompt and continual interference may render only more con- 
spicuous the inefficiency of the local authorities, and thus tend 
to drive them into a dogged and resentful passive resistance ; 
the necessity for governmental action may grow more and more 
obvious; and the very design of local government may be de- 
feated and its principle lost. It therefore deserves consideration 
whether, on the one ey the admitted evils of too great reliance 


upon the Imperial Government might not be prevented, and, on 
the other hand, the antagonism between central and local autho- 
rity might not be timely averted, by improving the constitution 
and organisation of the local bodies, and by thus causing them 
to represent more faithfully the intelligence and philanthropy of 
society. 

Local self-government, the boast of the English, — in fact 


be so reformed as to nullify the plea for constant and stringent 
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central interference. The great constitutional principle on which 
communities are convene dh the management of their own 
affairs, must not be held responsible for the miscarriages which 
have notoriously befallen that particular form and development 
of local self-government which is now said to be on its trial in 
this country, but which certainly has been already found 
wanting. 

It has been suggested, both by a provision in the Act itself, 
and by commentators on it, that private or professional associa- 
tions might be formed in every district, to watch, and if neces- 
sary to impel, the performance of duty by the local body. This 
appears to me to be a doubtful and unsafe expedient. It might 
be retaliated with equal if not greater success by the party in 
favour of local abuses, always a large and mone Prd listory 
also might warn us of the peril of Vigilance Clubs and Com- 
mittees of Public Safety. There is, doubtless, a more constitu- 
tional method of promoting sanitary regulations. 


Drvipep CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 


Before passing on to practical suggestions, I wish to notice a 
peculiar arrangement in the Sanitary Act, by which the duty of 
central intervention, in case of default, is divided between Two 
chief departments of the Government. In the first part of the 
Act*—relating to sewerage and water supply—one of her Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State (practically, the Home Se- 
cretary) is constituted the central authority. 

In the second part of the Act—relating to the removal of 
nuisances and the prevention of diseases—* the Lords and others 
of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, or any three 
or more of them, the Lord President of the Council, or one of 
her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State being one,” are em- 
powered to direct or sanction certain measures. 

After perusing merely the first and second parts of the Act, 
one might be led to infer that “sewer authorities” were to be 
uniformly placed in relation with the Home Office, and “ nuisance 
authorities” with the Privy Council; but a delusion so symme- 
trical would be dissipated by examining the third part—according 
to which (sec. 35) some nuisance authorities, but not all, may 
be empowered to do certain duties by the Secretary of State; 
while by Sec. 40, other nuisance authorities, in the performance 
of other functions, are reserved for the initiative direction of 
Privy Council. One of the most important provisions of the 
Act (sec. 49)—already remarked upon—empowers the Secretary 
of State to direct the execution of his Orders, at the cost of the 
locality, in cases of continued default by either sewer or nuisance 

* See Sewage Utilisation Act, passim. 
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authorities ; but as if to check the too great accumulation of power 
in one department {over Nuisance authorities, it is afterwards 
enacted (sec. 54) that Orders relating to importation of disease 
by ship passengers are as before to be issued by the Privy 
Council, which is also empowered to determine by what nuisance 
authority any such order shall be executed. 

Thus, in respect of central direction, as well as in the action of 
local bodies, we may be made to feel the disadvantage of divided 
authority and responsibility. The people and the local bodies 
ought to be assured that governmental control and direction will 
be simplified, and that it will be conducted on uniform princi- 
ples, by means of its being concentrated in one and the same de- 
partment, whether that be the Home Oftice, or the Privy Council, 
or a special department of the State for all matters relating to 
the public health and legal medicine, with a responsible head in 
Parliament. 


REGISTRATION DisTRIcTs THE BEST AREAS FOR LOCAL 
SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


On comparing the several existing varieties of local authority, 
in order to select that which might form the best basis for a re- 
vised and consolidated sanitary administration, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that, on the whole, and not- 
withstanding certain defects (which are yet curable), Unions 
governed by Boards of Guardians answer most satisfactorily to 
the several requirements of local sanitary admimistration. At 
least they possess the following advantages :— 

1. They include almost all parishes and places in England 
and Wales. 

2. They are generally identical with registration districts, and 
would thus secure identity of areas for returns of births, deaths, 
a sickness, with those for sanitary m: inagement. 

Boards of Guardians are already empowered and compelled 
to seitenn a variety of preventive and remedial functions, and 
they have their staffs of medical officers. 

4. They contain magistrates as ex-officio members. 

5. Unions are in yveneral much larger than any other areas 
of local authority, except counties ; and by adopting unions, 
Parliament would have to deal with only 600 or 700 tolerably 
uniform jurisdictions, instead of the many thousands* which 
compose the present miscellany. 

It would, however, be advisable to ee some central 
authority in certain cases, to rectify the boundaries of such 
districts, or to combine two or more for certain sanitary objects. 


* In 1857, there were said to be 15,000 sanitary jurisdictions. 
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A Mops or UNITING DIFFERENT SANITARY AUTHORITIES IN 
THE SAME DistTRICT. 


Sanitary districts being settled for the whole country, all 
existing authorities within the limit of each Union, or combi- 
nation of Unions, should be consolidated; for which purpose 
the following plan is suggested :— 

(a) All the members of every sewer authority, nuisance 
authority, sanitary committee, and local Board, within the limits 
of each Union, might unite with each Board of Guardians for 
the purpose of electing a Sanitary Court for the whole district, 
the number of the representatives of each included body being 
regulated by law, or by the central authority. 

(b) Magistrates might sit ex-officio in regulated proportien to 
the total number of members of such Court. 

(c) The proposed Court might appoint sub-district com- 
mittees for ae parts or sub-divisions of the entire area of 
jurisdiction, as might require distinct treatment or regulation 
in any particular, or the execution of special works, as drain- 
age, &c. Ke. 

(d) The proposed Court might be empowered to add to its 
elected and e2-officio members, other persons possessing special 
qualifications to be defined by the Act or by general instructions. 

In default of such additions being made by the court, the 
central authority might be empowered to make them. 


Mernops oF APPEAL, OF INSPECTION, OF CONTROL. 


However complete the constitution and judicious the com 
sition of the proposed courts they would be liable, as all autho- 
rities are, to charges either of over-action or of erroneous action, 
or of default of duty; but it is reasonable to expect that com- 
plaints of any kind would be far fewer and less serious than are 
now commonly made against the present incapable local authe- 
rities. 

To meet such complaints, to correct any mistakes, and redress 
any grievances of local government, some methods of official 
inquiry and sources of appeal ought to be provided, as indeed 


they have been—both in the Sanitary Act and in former legisla- 
tive measures. 


But, instead of the somewhat arbitrary course of proceeding 
which, under sudden alarm, created by an outbreak of malignant 
cholera, Parliament has just sanctioned, I suggest that a more 
moderate and satisfactory mode of governmental action would be 
to adopt an inspecting and superintending machinery, similar to 
that provided by the first Public Health Act, for continuous 
mvestigation, and for the settlement of complaints and disputes. 
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A few superintending inspectors, medical and engineering, 
might be appointed, each inspector having charge of one or more 
of the statistical divisions of England. It should be the duty of 
such officers to inquire into all cases of complaint or default 
which could not be determined summarily by the wy a Sani- 
tary Courts, and the decisions of the inspector might be enforced 
by the magistrates in Quarter Sessions, subject nevertheless to 
revision or annulment by the central authority. 





II. I proceed, in the second place, to treat of Sanitary Officers, 
and the methods of their appointment by local authorities. 

The titles, qualifications, duties, and mutual relations of the 
officers appointed under various sanitary enactments, have never 
been reasonably defined. The present anomalous and inefficient 
= of appointments ought to be amended in a Consolidation 

ct. 


A.—NUISANCE OFFICERS. 


Supposing that the words “Sanitary Inspector” in the Act 
of 1855, and “Inspector of Nuisances” in that of 1860, refer 
to the same kind of officers, the appointment seems to have been 
wrongly named in both Acts. An inspector is generally under- 
stood to mean, and the title is generally conferred on, a person of 
higher official rank than a nuisance officer. Applied to the latter, 
the designation leads to a false view of his position, and a mis- 
conception of his duties; for these are simply to search out 
nuisances, examine them, and report them to the Medical Officer 
of Health and the nuisance authority. The term “ inspector” 
has already led to the error—apparent in the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill—of confounding the nuisance officer with the superior 
sanitary officer. 

It is well known that very incompetent persons may be - 
pointed as inspectors of nuisances. They are not unfrequently 
selected on political or party grounds. They are still more 
commonly appointed not to oe too keenly for nuisances. Thus, 
owing to the utter absence of proper regulations and reasonable 
safeguards, the people are in great measure deprived of the 
benefits which these appointments were intended to confer. 

The qualifications of persons holding the office should be de- 
termined by the central authority; and the appointment of 
better qualified men might be promoted were candidates exa- 
mined and approved by a superintending inspector, or by the 
officer of health. 

The duties of a nuisance searcher, and his due subordination 
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to the superior officer, might be settled by a code of instructions ; 
while his tenure of office should be so secured as to encourage 
and protect him in a zealous and faithful discharge of his 
duties. 


Want oF Pusiic PRrRosEecurors. 


The want of public prosecutors in Hngland—for they exist in 
Scotland as procurators fiscal—has proved a main cause of the 
frequent failures in the administration of sanitary law. Private 

ersons will seldom encounter the obloquy, the risk, and the 
inconvenience of becoming informers. Private associations 
for the purpose are, as I have before said, objectionable on po- 
litical grounds. Until this national want is supplied by the Legis- 
lature, I would suggest that the duty of instituting proceedings, 
which by sec. 16 of the wee | Act may be committed by the 
Secretary of State to the chief officer of police in any place, 
ought to be extended and imposed generally on the constabulary. 
In the mean time, the officer of health (or his agent, the nuisance 
searcher) might be empowered to act as public prosecutor. That 
section of the Act—useful as it may prove, though shackled as it 
has needlessly been by the final proviso—was opposed on merely 
sentimental grounds ; but no valid reason has been shown against 
the regular employment of the police in this duty. The general 
feeling, as far as I have had an opportunity of ascertaining it, 
among men concerned in local administration, is strongly in 
favour of the sanitary action of the police, as well-disciplined 
agents, independent of local influence.* If this important 
amendment in our sanitary law were fairly carried out and com- 
pleted, that provision of the Constabulary Act which prevents 
the police being so employed would have to be repealed. 

I suggest, therefore, that the services of the police might be 
systematically secured, in connexion with those of the appointed 
sanitary and nuisance officers, in order first to obtain the infor- 
mation necessary for legal action, and then to institute primary 
proceedings. 


B.—District SURVEYORS. 
There is another office to be briefly noticed, for which no 


* In Cheltenham, the clerk of the Commissioners, and the chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, both decided “ Liberals,” and both known to be men of great ability 
and experience in local government, have expressed to me, the former especially, their 
opinion that the employment of the police in this matter should be compulsory, not 
simply permissive. The former (an eminent lawyer) proposed that the words relating 
to police in the 20th clause of the Bill (before it went into committee) should be altered 
thus: ‘“ Any officer of police within that place may and is hereby required to institute 
any proceeding,” &c. 

VOL. I.—NO. XII. 3B 
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proper legal provision has been made. I refer to that of .Dig- 
TRICT OR BoroveH SURVEYOR. 

This appointment is generally made without requiring. the 
candidate to give any real proof of special competency .or of 
professional qualification, and always without securing him 
against injury or loss of office in the free exercise of his judg- 
ment and the independent performance of his duty. He is 
generally expected, if not plainly directed, to propose the smallest 

ossible improvement at the least possible cost. It is therefore 
almost inevitable that very serious evils and abuses constantly 
escape his notice, or are imperfectly if at all redressed at his 
recommendation.* Some provision for reliable scientific advice 
in preparing and executing the plans of intended improvements 
would be of immense importance in any measure for providing 
better dwellings for the working classes. The district surveyor 
ought to be:a regular civil engineer. 


C.—Mepicat Orricers oF HEALTH. 


It was clearly seen and acknowledged by ‘the leaders and 
earlier promoters of the sanitary movement that the proper 
organisation of a body of preventive physicians was a measure 
of fundamental importance in legislating for the health:of our 
towns and districts. 

Whatever might be the intelligence, honesty, and zeal of ‘the 
local Boards, it was admitted that they could effect but little of 
permanent benefit without the scientific advice and skilful assist- 
ance of thoroughly qualified men—of men placed in an official 
ar neg which would oblige and enable them to act indepen- 

ently and impartially, without fear of personal annoyance and 
disadvantage, and without expectation of any reward but such 
as is due to the conscientious and efficient performance of 
public duty. 

Mr. Chadwick and the late Dr. Southwood Smith, members 
of the original Board of Health, showed Jong ago that an office 
of this kind ought to be constituted in every large district, and that 
it should include the superintendence of mortuary registration 
and other important medico-legal functions. 

Legislation on this matter has, however, retrograded of late. 

The first Bill for Town Drainage and Water Supply, 1845, 
founded on the recommendations of the Health of Towns Com- 
missioners, contained a clause which, though only permissive, 
would have in some degree protected the independence and 


* The late tragedy in Ely-court, Holborn, might have been prevented, had ‘the 
district surveyor done his duty in examining the ruinous house, presenting its condi- 
tions to the local authority, and advising the tenants to quit it immediately. 
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maintained the public usefulness of this office, by rendering the 
consent of the Hams Secretary necessary to each appointment, 
and to the amount of salary named for it. By the Sewes In- 
— Clauses Act, 1847, and the Public Health, 1848, 
oth the appointment and the removal of this officer were to be 
subject to the approval of the General Board of. Health, which 
was also to define his duties. But on transferring certain powers 
of the General Board of Health to the Privy Council in 1858, 
none of the previous “sanction, consent, 5 erg and ap- 
proval,” with respect to the medico-sanitary office, was included, 
and the ‘appointments were left to the absolute and uncondi- 
tional disposal of the local Boards. A great blow to the inde- 
endence and efficiency of this office had been already inflicted 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, which ‘abo- 
lished all governmental interference with the whims, blunders, 
and intrigues of vestries, compelling them indeed to appoint, 
but leaving all terms and conditions of office in their power, and 
expressly permitting them to remove the officers at their pleasure. 
Thus the objects of the medico-sanitary appointment would 
have been practically defeated in every district, as they actually 
were in not a few parishes, had not the officers of health, by 
means of their compact and influential association, formed a 
strong moral barrier of defence, protecting and encouraging 
them in the execution of their arduous duties. 

In the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill of this session, happily with- 
drawn, the office was proposed to be still further degraded ; 
first, by confounding it in one inclusive term with the humbler 
office of “Inspector of Nuisances,” yet at the same time direct- 
ing duties to be done (clauses 6 and 8) which that inferior sani- 
tary officer could not possibly perform; and, secondly, by per- 
mitting the local authority to assign the Medical Officer of 
Health his duties—duties the nature and extent of which the majo- 
rity of the members of these Boards could not even comprehend. 

There is now, therefore, an utter absence of any control and 
regulation in appointing to the most important local office, ‘as ‘re- 
gards the care of the public health, which has ever been insti- 
tuted by the Legislature. The advantage of securing the highest 
qualifications for such an office has been fully recognised in ‘the 
central department, by the appointment of the present Medical 
Officer of Privy Council, to whom the country has long been 
deeply indebted for constant and valuable investigation, informa- 
‘tion, and instruction. The legal requirement of special qualifi- 
cations and ample guarantees for the due weet of analo- 
‘gous duties in districts, would prove no less conducive to the 
welfare of the inhabitants and to the efficient action of local 
governments. 

3B2 
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To compel, as was lately proposed in the “ Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Bill,” each of the peculiar and often very insignificant 
local authorities, now multiplying in the country, to appoint 
separately its officer of health, without any direction or control 
by Government, would be simply to authorise a vast number of 
local jobs, and thus to establish an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to any rational and proper organisation—any really pro- 
gressive sanitary reform. 

To secure the due administration of justice, Parliament has 
wisely determined that the higher legal appointments in counties 
and districts should be rescued from all suspicion of bias or local 
influence, by empowering the Lord Chancellor to appoint the 
judges of county courts, and the Secretary of State to — 
police magistrates, who are, nevertheless, paid out of local 
rates. 

Were the status and functions of the higher appointments in 
preventive and legal medicine as well understood, and as vigor- 
ously maintained in Parliament, as are those of public offices 
belonging to the legal profession, no such laws as are now in 
force respecting officers of health would ever have been seriously 
proposed, much less enacted. 

wo courses seem to be open for the purpose of securing the 
due qualification of these j owig and c 7 md the jobbery of 
local Boards. One would be to vest the power of appointment 
in some higher authority—e.g. the Privy Council or other central 
department ; leaving to the discretion of such department the 
methods of determining the fitness of candidates. The other 
would be to institute publicly a definite standard of quali- 
fication, which must be attained by all candidates for the office— 
such qualification to be expressed either by trustworthy certifi- 
cates of requisite skill and knowledge in the various subjects of 
hygienic science and practice, or for a limited period by evidence 
of practical ability and actual sanitary service. 

he latter course seems preferable ; for it is presumed that no 
Government would undertake the responsibility of selecting and 
appointing officers without the test of a quasi public examination 
—an examination so far competitive that its results would deter- 
mine whether each candidate should be admitted into the class 
from which appointments must be made; and, if a candidate 
had wana passed through that ordeal, a superior kind of 
local authority—such as the Sanit Court before suggested— 
might be ualdy left to make its pe from persons so qua- 

e 


In 1855, the General Board of Health issued an “ Instructional 
Minute” relative to the duties and qualifications of officers of 
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health. This valuable document, prepared by Mr. Simon, 
showed the great necessity for special and varied attainments in 
science, for evidence of methodical and industrious habits, com- 
petent powers with some tome discipline in scientific observa- 
tions, sober judgment and thorough conscientiousness in the in- 
vestigation and statement of facts, The importance of separating 
this office from the engagements of private curative practice has 
been shown both in the same “ Minute,” and by others.* 

Were these officers freed from the embarrassments and com- 
petitions of ordinary professional life, they would become valued 
and trusted sources of aid and counsel, in matters of preventive 
medicine, to the medical practitioners of their respective districts. 

The metropolitan health officers have already called for im- 
portant changes in the constitution and relations of their appoint- 
ment, some of which are embodied, with slight modifications, in 
the following suggestions. But I protest against any legal com- 
pulsion to appoint such officers in the provinces, until the condi- 
tions, duties, qualifications, and responsibilities of the office are 
equitably defined. It would be far more to the ultimate advan- 
tage of the community, that, as at present, only one-sixth of the 
wer under the Local Government Act (1858) and the Public 

ealth Act (1848) should be provided with officers of health, 


. than that a crude, fallacious, and obstructive system should be 


forced upon the country. It may be observed that officers of 
health in the provinces would find it utterly impossible to asso- 
ciate as closely for mutual instruction and defence as their 
metropolitan brethren have done; for, setting aside a few first- 
class towns, the country populations are too scattered, and the 
existing sanitary districts too isolated, to admit of any such com- 
bination, even were that wholly unobjectionable. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


In the hope of promoting a more useful and rational system 
of medico-sanitary appointments, I propose that the following 
amendments might be embodied in the suggested consolidation 
enactment :— 

1. That in addition to the ordinary professional qualifications 
required by the Medical Act, evidence of special qualifications 
and of adequate experience be demanded of all candidates for 
the appointment of health officer; and that, after a future date to 
be fixed in the Act, no appointment be valid without a certificate 
from some Examininc Boarp—to be constituted or recognised 


* I beg to refer to a fuller discussion of this question in my pamphlet on “ Certi- 
ficates of Qualification in State Medicine,” 1865. 
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for this purpose—that the candidate is duly and specially qualified 
for the office. 

2. That the power of appointing persons, qualified and certi- 
ficated._as above, be committed either to magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions, or rather to the Sanitary Court proposed to be consti- 
tuted in each sanitary district. 

3. That: officers ‘of health be protected in the exercise of their 
functions, by repealing all enactments which empower local 
Boards to dismiss them, and by vesting the power of removal in 
the central authority. 

4, That officers of health be legally authorised to procure all 
necessary information from medical officers of poor-law districts, 
workhouses, and other public institutions, registrars, and nuisance 
officers, and that they have free access to all records and books 
kept by such officers. 

5. That the amount of salary proposed to be paid to each 
officer of health be subject to the approval of the central 
authority. 

6. That in all future appointments, or after a certain date to 
be fixed in the Act, every officer of health be debarred from 
— medical practice, and be required to devote the whole of 

is time to his public duties. A sufficient salary for the proper 
independence of the office might be raised, without increasing 
the cost to any locality, by combining two or more sanitary 
districts for one appointment, or by subsidiary payments from 
national funds. 

7.. That the Poor-law Board and the Registrar-General 
might co-operate with the Privy Council to establish a. combina- 
tion of the Health Office with that which is now proposed by 
Dr. Farr to be added to the registration machinery; namely, a 
Registration Medical Officer in each superintendent registrar’s 
district, whose duty it would also be to give evidence and make 
post-mortem examinations at coroners’:inquests, and to investigate 
the causes of uncertified or suspicious deaths. 





SUMMARY OF CERTAIN PRINCIPLES PROPOSED AS THE Basis 
OF FUTURE SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


A. Areas of sanitary administration to be extended, so as to 
include all outlying suburbs and parishes. 

B. The whole surface of the country to be divided into 
Sanitary Districts,so that every parish may be contained in some 
sanitary jurisdiction. 
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C. Boundaries of Poor-law Unions (Registration Districts) 
to be recognised and generally employed in determining the 
areas for sanitary administration. 

D. All local Boards, Sewer and Nuisance Authorities, &c., 
to be combined and incorporated within every such. Sanitary 
District. 

E. Constitution of local sanitary authorities to be reformed, 
by adding persons possessing other qualifications than those now 
required under various. enactments. 

. A-single Central Department to be adequately empowered, 
and aided by Divisional Inspectors, for purposes of investigation, 
direction, and control.. é 

G. Various provisions of former Sanitary Acts to be consoli-~ 
dated, methods of procedure to be simplified, and power to 
initiate proceedings to be vested in persons authorised to act as 
public prosecutors. 

H. The qualifications and tenure of office of the several 
classes of officers employed in sanitary administration to be 
determined by law, or by the Central Authority. 

I. Medical Officers of Health and Registration, acting also as 
Medical Jurists, to be appointed in the several Sanitary Districts, 
on the conditions suggested in the preceding pages. 
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ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
The Acquisition of Language. 


By Wixu1am Ruston, M.A., Proressor oF History anp 
EnGuisH LITERATURE, QUEEN’s COLLEGE, CorK. 


ot we proceed to consider the transition to articulate 
sounds, and the period of conscious utterance, we shall 
ause to review what has been done in the way of philosophic 
investigation. 

In the year 1780, the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 
offered a prize for the best essay on the nature of vocal sounds. 
The prize was gained by M. Kratzenstein, who afterwards pub- 
lished the results of his experiments, proving that all vowels 
could be produced by reed tubes of peculiar forms. 

Wolfgang von vn a celebrated mechanician of Vienna, 
was engaged in similar researches about the same time. He 
employed a conical tube, with a reed at its upperextremity. In 
one of his earliest experiments, performed with a machine 
resembling a wine-glass, Kempelen obtained vowels by covering 
its mouth with his hand. “I began,” he says, “by obtaining 
several vowels, in proportion as I covered the opening more or 
less with my left ote but I could not obtain them, except I 
changed the positions of my hand and fingers in rapid succession. 
If I suhdnal my hand in any one position for any length of 
time, I seemed to hear nothing but A.” 

On verifying Kempelen’s experiments, Willis found (“Tran- 
sactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society,” vol. iii., 1829) 
that by making the bell shallower and covering it by a piece of 
wood, instead of the hand, he could produce all the five vowels, 
in this order, u, 0, a, e, 2, or in the reverse order, i, ¢, a, 0, u; 
and it has been observed that the latter is to be heard in the mew 
(m, i, e, a, 0, u) of a cat, as we perceive at once, if we assign the 
Italian pronunciation to the vowels. 

On this part of the subject, Professor Key remarks (“ Alpha- 
bet,” p. 22), that though attempts have been made by some 
writers to determine the number of distinct sounds which the 
human voice is capable of producing, a little consideration would 
have shown them that they were attempting to limit that which 
is essentially infinite. The vowel sounds, he adds, run into one 


another by a continuous gradation; and the same is true of 
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those modifications of sounds which we call consonants, as also of 
the liquids. : 

Still, we are able to determine the most remarkable sounds. 
And, first of all, the vowels and consonants possess the followin 
characteristic distinctions: The vowels or vocal sounds, forme 
in the larynx, are considered as simple modifications of the voice, 
and pass out without meeting any ‘material interruption, while 
the consonants are produced by the stoppage of the sounding 
air-current in some part above the larynx. 

From our former observations, we saw that the first vocal 
sound was d, and the second which we remarked was 00; nor 
must it be forgotten that, at a very early period, the vowel @ was 
heard in combination with liquids, la, ya,ra. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the vowels are all acquired first, and the consonants 
afterwards; but the vowel @ is heard in combination with several 
consonants, and particularly, as we shall see, with m, in ma. 

These remarks agree pretty nearly with the statement of Dr. 
Hunt (“Philosophy of the Voice,” p. 151), that there are but 
three ~ or original vowels, namely, a, i, and wu (that is, d, ee, 
00); the first representing the guttural, the second the palatal, 
and the third the labial vowel sound. From these primary 
vowels are formed the secondary vowels, e (ay) and o; for eisa 
combination of a and i (é and ¢e), while o is a combination of a 
and w (4 and 00). 

We have seen that in the formation of the vowels the sound- 
ing volume of air is merely modified, but not intercepted, during 
its passage from the larynx to the lips; while, on the other hand, 
the production of consonants is the result of stoppage, which the 
air-stream experiences in one part or other of its course. 

Dr. Hunt remarks: “There are three principal stoppages 
which occur, either at the throat, the teeth, or the lips; hence 
consonants are divided into three classes—gutturals, dentals, and 
labialsx—according as they are formed at either of the above 
places, and are represented by the letters &, ¢, p.” 

The stoppages a mentioned are produced by contact; first 
between the root of the tongue and the soft palate, producing & 
and g. These are called gutturals, and the term may be al- 
ieel ; but the true gutturals, as heard in Arabic, are produced 
lower down in the throat. Secondly, we have contact between 
the tip of the tongue and the roots of the teeth, producing ¢ and 
d. 'These are called dentals, but they may be uttered by young 
children who have not yet got teeth; and, in strict accuracy, 
these consonants are rather extreme palatals than dentals. 
Thirdly, we have the labials p and b. 

Now, if we arrange these letters in groups, f, ¢, p, and g, d, b, 
we may remark that in pronouncing the former there is a con- 
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tfaction of the organ; whereas in pronouncing the latter there is 
a dilatation. This is better seen in the lip-letters. In utterin 
pa, we compress the lips ; but in ba:we make them broader, an 
a. greater extent of comes into contact. The same: takes 
place in ¢a as compared with da, and in ka as compared with ga, 
although in the latter instance, as the utterance takes place so 
far back in the throat, the distinction is not so perceptible. 

It. has been further remarked that, in f, ¢, p, no sound is 
heard until the whole explodes at once; whereas, in g; d, }, there 
is.a. certain vibration, or continuity of sound. 

To each of these letters there are aspirates, on which we shalb 
not dwell; and to each order there is a corresponding nasal, ng 
for the guttural,.n for the dental, and m for the labial. 

Those readers who wish to obtain fuller information may 
consult Professor Max Miller, on the “Science of Language,’ 
second series. 


To resume our observations. In the third or fourth month of 


a: child’s existence, we may sometimes remark. attempts to com- 


bine vowels, as 6-é, or even a fuller sound, something like dguwd, 
but. still without any apparent consciousness of effort on the part 
of the child. At the same period, the sounds d, Id, yd, and ré, 
are heard from time to time ; but none of these are recognised 
by mothers or nurses as significant, at least in our part of the 
world. But when at length the child utters the sound md, this 
is taken among the Indo-European races to signify the “mother,” 
who certainly has the best right to claim the articulate utterance 
of her child. But although to us the application of md, or mam, 
to “ mother” seems quite familiar, or “natural” as we term it, 
there are tribes of people who never pronounce m, or any lip 
letter at all. 

“There are languages,” says Max Miiller (“Science of Lan- 
guage,” Second Series, p. 162), “that throw away certain letters 
which to us would seem. to us almost indispensable ; and there 
are others in which even the normal distinctions between gut- 
tural, dental, and labial contact are not yet clearly perceived. 
We are so accustomed to look upon pa and ma as the most 
natural articulations, that we can hardly imagine a language 
without them. We have been told over and over again that the 
names for father and mother in all languages are derived from 
the first cry of recognition which an infant can articulate, and 
that it could at that early age articulate none but those formed 
by the:mere opening or closing of the lips. It is a fact, never- 
theless, that the Mohawks never, either as infants or grown-up 
Lay rv articulate with their lips. They have no p, b, m, f, v, w; 
no labials of any kind. Nor are they the only people who al- 
ways keep their mouths open, and abstain from articulating 
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labials; they share this peculiarity with five other tribes, who, 
iagetoee form the so-called Six Nations.” 

hese phonetic peculiarities are, perhaps, the most difficult 
points to explain in the early acquisition of language. Much 
may be due to imitation ; for children born deaf do not learn to 
articulate, and generally, if not always, are dumb as well as 
deaf. But, as far as my observation has gone, the force of imi- 
tation will not explain everything. As it seemed to me, the 
earkiest utterances of ma were spontaneous; the recognition of 
the sound was the work of those in attendance upon the child. 

A sound of this kind may be uttered once or twice, and be 
not repeated for several days. The principle of recurrence, or 
of repetition at intervals, seems to prevail, rather than that of 
perseverance in the same sound; certainly this is the case at 
first, and while the utterances are unconscious. 

But when the child has begun to take pleasure in the sounds 
of its own voice, it constantly repeats sounds in a reduplicated 
form; as for example: 

ma—ma—ma—ma, 
mam—MaAMN—MaMN—nNLaAM. 


I'sometimes fancied that I could trace the sound ma gliding into 
mam; at other times the utterances were so rapid, that it was: 
hardly possible to discriminate whether a given sound was ma 
or'mam. 

At the same period, about the sixth month, I have remarked 
several sounds unconsciously uttered, but of which no notice 
was’ specially taken, and which never rose to the dignity of 
words: as in crying, dgoot and afiga; and in cooing, a sound 
varying between “gay” and “yea.” 

The next utterance to which a significant meaning was as- 
signed took the forms, 


ba—ba—ba, ba, 
bab—bab—bab—bab ; 


and to the latter utterance mama has sometimes fondly replied, 
“Yes, you are the ‘ bab.’” 

Here the principle of association seems the rule. There is no 
reason why the sound “bab” should be applied to signify the 
“baby” itself. But the mother and the child are all the world 
to one another; and if the sound “mam” is applied to “mama,” 
the sound “bab” remains applicable to: the “baby.” But that 
there is no absolute connexion between the sound and the thing 
signified may’ be inferred from the fact that in Hebrew the word 
ab, or'in some dialects abba, is assigned to the “father, while in 
Welsh mab, sometimes contracted to ap, means a “ son.” 
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Although the principle of reduplication operates largely at 
this period, from the sixth to the ninth month, it is not always 
the same sound which is repeated. Sometimes cognate sounds 
are strung together, as 


ma—ma—wa, 
ba—ba—wa, 
ba—ba—pa. 


It would appear that the broad sounds, ba and da, are earlier 
than the thin sounds, pa and ta ; and in one instance I particularly 
noted that the sound 

dad—dad—da 
was earlier than 


pap—pap—pa. 


Both these sounds have been applied to denote “ father ;” and 
a lady in Cork told me that she has often heard nurses correct 
children, thus, “ Don’t say ‘dad-da ; say, ‘ pap-pd.’” 

Now, in our own “papa,” in the Latin may Greek “ pa-ter,” 
we have the root pa, which may be compared with the P of 
“ fa-ther” and the va of the German “ va-ter.” But in Welsh 
tad (pronounced tad) signifies “father ;” and in some counties 
of England dad or daddy is a much more common term than 
“father.” This is the case, for example, in Lancashire, where 
the Britons held their ground for many generations ; and it would 
be interesting to inquire whether the term “dad” is largely used 
in the counties bordering upon Wales, and whether the same 
term is common on the eastern side of England. The old notion, 
that the Angles and Saxons exterminated the British population, 
is very unlikely to be true; and we have reason to think that, 
for two centuries after the Anglo-Saxon invasion, the native 
Britons occupied the west of the island, from Dumbarton (i. ¢. 
Fort-Briton or Dun-breton) through the Strath-Clyde, Cumbria, 
including part of Lancashire, and through Wales, to Devon and 
Cornwall. If it were found that “dad” prevailed on the wes- 
tern side, this might be urged in corroboration of our theory 
that British influence was felt on that side. 

When the child is familiar with the sounds mam and dad, it 
will often apply them in stretching out its arms to mother and 
father, yet in such a manner that we cannot be quite certain 
whether the child attaches any meaning to the sounds. Just as 
we saw that it was difficult to discern the first moment of con- 
scious utterance; so it is not easy to discriminate the early evi- 
dences of significant utterance. Yet when the child stretches 
out his hands to mama, who replies, “ What do you want, 
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love?” and then the child exclaims, mam-mam-mam, the mother - 
considers this conclusive evidence, and it would be impossible to 
make her believe that the term is not significant, to the mind of 
the child, as well as to her own. 

We remark that mam, bab, and dad, are triliteral roots, consisting 
of a vowel between two consonants; and we have some reason 
to suppose that these arise from reduplication ; that, for example, 
ma-ma-ma passed into mam-mam-mam. 

But we must not imagine that the same form is common to 
all races of mankind. According to (Max Miiller, “Science of 
Language,” Second Series, p. 187), there are languages in which 
each syllable consists either of a vowel or of a vowel preceded 
by one consonant only, and in which no syllable ever ends in a 
consonant. ‘This appears to be the case in the Polynesian lan- 
guages. A Hawaian finds it almost impossible to pronounce 
two consonants together, and in learning English he has the 
greatest difficulty in pronouncing cab, or any other word begin- 
ning with a consonant; instead of cab, he says caba. Max 
Miiller points out similar peculiarities in Chinese, in the lan- 
guages of South Africa, and in the Turanian languages, northern 
and southern. But on these we need not dwell; one group, 
say the Polynesian, is enough for our argument. Why is it, 
then, that an English child, at a very early period, has a ten- 
dency to employ triliteral roots, while a Polynesian child is so 
far from doing the same that even in after years the natives of 
the islands in the South Sea find a difficulty in pronouncing such 
a sound as cab ? . 

In considering this subject, it is most important to determine 
how far a child learns by mere imitation, and how far phonetic 
tendencies are innate, or, I would rather say, hereditary. From 
what I have observed, I am inclined to think that such sounds 
as mam and bab are to a great extent spontaneous; and with re- 
ference to the sound dad, I am pretty certain that this was not 
taught ; nor can I understand how it was learnt, unless it be 
from the sound ¢dtta,which was often used in various significa- 
tions. For instance, when a little girl was taken, out, she was 
said to be “ going tattas” (with the accent on the first syllable). 
The same word was employed to denote the nurse’s bonnet : 
“Ellen had gone to put on her tatta.” With the accent on the 
last syllable tatté, the word was generally employed to denote 
“thanks,” or “I thank you.” 

Now, from the constant use of this word, it is just possible 
that a child may have picked up the sound da-da-da, and then 
dad-dad-dad ; and, if so, this is an instance of the tendency to 
use a broad letter d, instead of the corresponding thin letter ¢. 
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But I am quite certain that, in the cases which I observed, the 
‘sound dad was not taught in the sense of “father,” or, indeed, 
was ever used in that sense. 

This is a point for careful inquiry, and not otherwise: to be de- 
termined than by actual observation, namely, how far the earliest 
elementary s lables are spontaneous, or how far they are due to 
imitation. The consequences of such an investigation may be 
most important ; for if phonetic tendencies are hereditary, so:also 
may faculties and powers of mind, so also may habits and modes 
of thought, be hereditary. If intelligent mothers would :record 
their observations on these points, we might learn more from 
such notes than from ponderous volumes about the Origin of 
Language. 

Hitherto we have considered sounds which may possibly have 
been spontaneous—natural utterances, ~ as which a meaning is 
imposed by the fondness of parents. The next step seems to be 
an actual imitation of words used by attendants or persons around 
the child. The little girl above referred to employed herself for 
more than a month repeating from time to time, 


nin—nin—nin, 
nan—nan—nda, 
an—an—anny, 


and at last of all it became apparent that she was trying to pro- 
nounce the name of the nurse, “ Ellen.” In fact, nan-nan 
became a pet name for Ellen ; and she said that in other families 
children had given her the same name. 

We may remark that mothers and nurses constantly discourse 
to a baby about the operations of which it is the subject long 
before the little creature can understand the meaning of ‘the 
terms; but as these are continually repeated on each occasion 
and in the same phrases, or nearly so, the child gradually learns 
to connect the word and the action. 

I shall conclude this paper with a quotation from Locke, ‘to 
which we may have future occasion to refer: “ When children 
have, by repeated sensations, got Ideas fixed in their memories, 

-they begin, by degrees, to learn the use of Signs. And when 
‘they have got skill to apply the organs of speech to the framing 
of articulate sounds, they begin to make use of words to signify 
their ideas to others. These verbal signs they sometimes borrow 
from others and sometimes make themselves, as one may observe 
among the new and unsual names children often give to things 
in their first use of language.” (“Human Understanding,” 


IL, xi, 135). 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION APPLIED TO THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES, AND OF 
THE POORER CLASSES GENERALLY. 


By Witu1am Westeartn, Esa. 


: hee present time constitutes a very important era with regard 

to the dwellings of the masses of the people. Their tene- 
ments are being swept away by thousands in the march of rail- 
way and other improvements, and as a great rebuilding must 
sooner or later supply the void, society is concerned that the 
restoration should as little as possible include the defects of the 
past. The urgency of the occasion has been attracting general 
attention, and already we are familiar with the term‘ model build- 
ings,” with various efforts to supply the increasing void, and at 
the same time to provide an improved substitute. 

Model Buildings—These model buildings, which have been 
erected both by private individuals and public companies, accom- 
plish admirably, in et what they were intended to do. They 
give the working classes a well-built and wholesome dwelling 
at.a price not exceeding what was wont to be paid for a dwelling 
of.a very inferior character. In this there is a very great step. 
There is good reason to hope, too, that with the experience as to 
what is precisely suitable, and as to the best and cheapest way 
of supplying it, these efforts will be gradually more successful 
and remunerative. At the late meeting on the subject, in June 
dast, at the Society of Arts in London, it was stated that there 
iseemed now a prospect of realising a net interest or profit of 
about five per cent. per annum on money laid out in the con- 
struction of labourers’ dwellings on improved principles. 

As to the question of profit, more than one speaker at the 
meeting alluded to stated that there was no difficulty in realising 
even a very large per centage if there were any available means 
of reducing the usual expenses. These formidable expenses in- 
cluded the cost of general agency and of the collection of rents, 
the occasional bad debts, the loss by empty tenements, and the 
destruction of property by an indiscriminate tenantry who felt 
no particular interest in its good preservation. Now, the co-ope- 
tation system I have in view aims at doing away with most or all 
of these expenses. The working classes have successfully taken 


in hand co-operation stores and other schemes based on the asso- 
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ciative principles. Let them, as a further step, apply all the 
economy and advantages of co-operation to the care of their 
dwellings. 

The Co-operative System.—I shall give you a practical illus- 
tration of my meaning. In the course of some inquiry into my 
subject in London, I ascertained the following to be a no uncom- 
mon method as to the lodging accommodation of the working 
classes. Some one, with the view of making a living, would rent 
a large tenement for the purpose of subletting in single rooms to 
various tenants. The rents of these rooms are in general ex- 
ceedingly high as compared with the accommodation: namely, 
as much as from 3s. to 5s. per week each. In such cases the 
amount of the united rental realised by this rack-rent method 
very greatly exceeds the amount paid by the middleman to the 
landlord. The cause, however, is obvious. The former has his 
living to make, he has empty rooms to lay his account with, bad 
debts to reckon on, and destruction of property to make good, 
He has also, perhaps, to battle with a landlord's prejudices against 
such miscellaneous tenantry, and to overcome them by submitting 
to an extreme rental. 

Now, why should not the tenantry assume the form of an as- 
sociated body and go direct to the landlord? Let us calculate 
what they would gain by so doing. The middleman vanishes; 
the destruction of property is diminished by the appreciable in- 
terest felt by the tenant under his new relationship; empty 
rooms and bad debts are perhaps entirely avoided om a good 
code of rules; and withal the landlord, having in view a more 
satisfactory tenanthood, is satisfied with a less rent than in the 
previous case. The result will be that the rooms will cost each 
occupant only one half of the old rate, or possibly less. 

Its simplest Aspect.—I have here shown the plan in its sim- 
plest aspect. Let us suppose, for example, any suitable number 
of families to associate themselves together for the purposes of 
our plan. They might rent amongst them such a tenement as I 
have alluded to, or even take up, in this joint method, any num- 
ber of separate dwellings, or the whole or part of any street. 
Indeed I should be glad to see the system commenced in this 
simple way, because, although it would not produce the full be- 
nefits of my proposed plan, it is a mode that admits of immediate 
action, es of a very plain demonstration, so far as it goes, of the 
economies of co-operation in regard to dwellings. Our poorer 
classes, by simply dealing in this manner with the tenements that 
now exist, might, in every instance, very sensibly reduce their 
current rates of rental. ‘But, in order to derive the full advan- 
tage from the system, I would rather contemplate the construction 
of edifices upon suitable models, for the special purpose, within 
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which a number of families, who have agreed for economical con- 
siderations to act unitedly under certain bonds of association, have 
each yet their own domicile as separate and distinct as they may 
be pleased to arrange it. 

A further Step in Co-operation—Let us now advance to 
another view. In the illustration I have given of the middle- 
man renting a large tenement, he might, as indeed he often does, 
add the attraction of a coffee-room, or common hall, for his 
tenants’ convenience and enjoyment. If a tenantry, associated 
as I propose, have satisfied themselves as to each other’s respecta- 
bility, and the qualities for mutual good fellowship, they may not 
object to such a common hall within the large model edifice I 
have alluded to. Well lighted, well wc well ventilated, 
here is a pleasant resort each evening for the working man and 
his family. The pence of the many may do more here than even 
the pounds of the few. The hall is a great principle in my plan. 
It may combine the coffee-room, the reading-room, and the club, 
with the inestimable advantage of bringing all these useful insti- 
tutions to the home, and allowing the husband and father to 
enjoy them in the midst of his family. 

Yet another Step.—There is still another view—still a further 
step of progress. Mr. Corbet, of Glasgow, has shown us what 
can be done, in another department of human wants, by the 
small sums of the many, when they are applied collectively to 
furnish the best food cooked in the best way. In his hands a 
penny becomes really a power in society. The economy and all 
the other advantages of co-operation in this last direction are also 
available to our proposed associations to increase the efficacy of 
their action, by extending their economising arrangements to the 
food as well as the dwelling. 

Difficulties cautinnde th must not be denied that, in carry- 
ing out these plans, there are formidable difficulties. So difficult 
indeed may it be found, especially at the outset, to induce our 
working classes, or indeed any other classes of our society, to 
have anything in common in their domestic arrangements, that 
the prospect might possibly be a somewhat hopeless one but for 
the very obvious pecuniary advantages. Thus our working 
classes might not be moved out of their long-accustomed routine 
by any demonstration, however clear, of the poor comfort their 
present position gives them, and of the superior social arrange- 
ments that co-operation might afford. But if you can prove to 
them that they will actually save money by the new plan—that 
se will not only have superior comfort, but enjoy it withal at 
perhaps one-third less than their present arrangements are cost- 
ing them—it is reasonable to presume that your views will meet 
with consideration. 
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How to Make a First Trial—A successful trial of our plan is 
hardly to be looked for without great care and judgment in the 
selection of the associated body. Here, however, we have a most 
ample field before us. Our working classes are of themselves a 
world, where, if those unsuitable to our purpose are numerous, 
there is at least no lack, throughout so large and diversified a 
body, of social virtues and all the qualities that may be requisite, 
Let me suggest what I suppose the best method of making a trial, 
and I may address equally those who would look to business and 
philanthropy. In carrying out the plan in all its integrity, the 
saving to the associated body would be so considerable, as com- 
re with the present cost of living, that if this saving only were 
aid aside, it would enable the associated persons, with the ordi- 
nary wages of the present day, to become the proprietors of their 
dwellings within from six to eight years. 

Now, a first trial of the proposed system might be based on the 
contemplation of this result, the arrangements requisite for it 
being clearly understood between all parties at the outset. There 
would thus be superadded to the other inducements before the 
associated tenantry one of a very decided character to urge them 
to pursue perseveringly and amicably their common object. From 
the date of the first instalment towards the purchase of the 
edifice, each tenant would doubtless regard his dwelling as his 
own property, and care for it accordingly. Let us, then, suppose 
that a capitalist has brought together a body of tenantry to whom 
he is satisfied to entrust his property, and who, on their part, have 
also so satisfied themselves as to each other, that they are willing 
to be associated in the common object. These tenantry, there- 
fore, under a suitable code of rules, manage all their own affairs. 
Their managing committee keep the building in repair, and duly 
hand to the landlord his stipulated rental, along with the payment 
towards the purchase of the property. In short, the committee 
act as agents alike for landlord and tenantry. 

Joint-Stock Companies.—I look to joint-stock companies as 
eventually the great agency by which these edifices for the work- 
ing classes may be constructed, and I am so sanguine as to hope 
that this branch of business would not prove the least satisfactory 
amongst the many others around us. In some future day “ The 
Mechanics’ Buildings Company, Limited,” may take a position 
parallel, at the least, to that of our many hotel companies, limited, 
and perhaps prove even more sure to investors. I have based 
some estimates on a net return of seven per cent. on capital. This 
per-centage will be a little diminished by the expenses of manage- 
ment of a public company ; but, on the other hand, the dividend 


may be enhanced by borrowing part of the capital on deben- 
tures. 
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Plan of the Buildings.—Let us now glance at the plan of our 
proposed building. It is a very large edifice; for, in order ‘to 
realise fully the economies of the system, it should contain per- 
haps, at the least, two hundred separate households. Objections 
may be urged to so many persons being brought together into one 
edifice, but they must be met by a regard to countervailing ad- 
vantages. Economy of ground and of construction require us 
to have perhaps five or six floors. The building, in its simplest 
plan, may be an oblong square. The inner quadrangle, instead 
of being an open court, is roofed over with glass, and thus con- 
verted into a capacious room. In short, it is the great hall of our 
association, with which so much of the social enjoyment is con- 
nected. Each floor is surrounded by a light balcony, both on the 
outside of the building and within the hall. These balconies may 
all communicate with the ground by means of spiral staircases, 
and thus give to each separate dwelling an independent entrance 
both to the street and the hall. Beneath the hall there may be 
baths and washhouses, cooking and baking oe besides the 
usual cellarage. The top of the building should, like most of the 
present model buildings, be accommodated for clothes’ drying. 

I would here remark that when in Paris during the early part 
of the present month, I was gratified to see a considerable part 
of my idea as to this hall realised, in one of the grand palatial 
hotels of that city. The inner court of the Hotel du Louvre is 
roofed with glass, somewhat in the way I would propose with our 
mechanics’ buildings. While there was complete ventilation, the 
still atmosphere and the appreciably enhanced temperature, we 
mitted the use of the area to the company, much as though it 
had been a spacious apartment. I could readily realise, in the 
enjoyable prospect it afforded, a well-filled hall of a similar 
although less pretending kind, where the varied scene of daily 
industry and recreation afforded a lively and pleasing spectacle 
to all concerned. 

The cost of such a building, in plain and substantial style, I 
estimate, or, as I should rather say, has been estimated for me, 
at about fourpence per cubic foot of contents. This price will 

robably be sufficient, in most cases, to include the balconies, the 
fall and its arrangements, and the ground. We might thus 
have a house, consisting of two well-sized rooms, besides closets, 
&c., and a through passage from front to back, at a cost of 100J. 
A building for two hundred families costs, therefore, 20,0007. 
A house of two rooms, I need not say, is the great desideratum 
of most families among the working classes. 

Advantageous Results —I may remark that if the whole plan 
be thoroughly carried out, the necessity for a kitchen and a 
sitting-room to each separate — should be almost, or indeed 
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altogether superseded, thus giving increased effect to the accom- 
modation supplied by a two-roomed house. I have, in a general 
way, estimated that this system will save to a working man who 
has a family as much as one-third of what, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he now spends, while a single man might easily save 
one half; and there is into the bargain better food, better cooking, 
better house accommodation, and, withal, more real social recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. A working man who now earns 18s. per 
week, and with a wife and several children requires the whole 
sum for the indispensable requisites of life, would find that in his 
new position he could compass all these wants by 12s. per week, 
The 6s. per week thus saved, if applied towards the purchase of 
his house, will accomplish that inspiring object in about six 
years. 

Application to the Extremely Poor.—As so great a saving 
oul from this association system, it is important to inquire 
how far its benefits could be carried into classes of our poorer 
society, as compared with whose very restricted means those of 
our ordinary working man may be regarded as ample. Respect- 
able and well-conducted in their own humble sphere, there are 
multitudes whose only fault is their inability to earn more than 
perhaps 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a week. Such small sums, with all 
the economising aids that are at present available, are quite 
a to the maintenance of an adult person of either sex in 
good health and condition. 

Let us try to realise the better position in which persons in 
these extremely poor circumstances might find themselves placed 
by the aids of our co-operation system. These persons are pro- 
bably, for the most part, isolated adults or members of broken 
families. Let us assume our edifice to be so arranged that it can 
be let off in single rooms, and let us average four persons to each 
room, an arrangement by which we can get well-aired rooms at 
a moderate charge to each. The rent of each room is 2s. 4d. a 
week ; that is to say, 7d. a week to each person, or 1d. a day per 
head for house accommodation. 

Power of the Small Sums of the Many.—But these weekly 
sevenpences of many tenants mount up to a large sum, and, as 
we should see, are sufficient to provide for much more, under our 
co-operation system, than the mere rent. The building com- 
plete, with its four hundred rooms, costs 20,000/., and the weekly 
sevenpences of sixteen hundred tenants make a yearly total of 
2426]. 13s. 4d. After deducting seven per cent. for capital, or 
1400/., there is still a large remainder to carry out the further 
purposes of the association. These are, in the first place, to 
secure the interests of the landlord by keeping the edifice in 
repair, and fully insured against fire, and by meeting the public 
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taxes; and in the next place, to provide for the associated body, 
by introducing water supply, and by properly heating and lighting 
the common hall. 

In these arrangements a separate room to each person, a very 
desirable enjoyment, is hardly attainable with the narrow finances 
we are dealing with. Perhaps, however, by a system of large 
and lofty rooms or corridors, with partitions rising only half 
way to the ceiling, each person might be awarded a small but 
adequate separate room. By the use of the hall and balconies, 
every inconvenience arising from such small spaces, or from 
several persons being assigned to one apartment, may be ex- 
pected to be very greatly diminished. 

By the aid of a common kitchen, and the systematic prepara- 
tion of some principal articles of the cheapest and most nutritious 
food, the small means we have at present to deal with are 
invested with an unwonted power. In fact the half-crown that. 
was so totally inadequate formerly, will now support an adult. 
ae in good health. The weekly sevenpence, besides paying: 

is rent and securing him comforts on a scale previously un- 
known, will include an amount for a considerable reserve fund. 
Such a fund is perhaps a ener in dealing with so poor a 
tenantry. It is in fact. the balance-wheel of the machinery that 
maintains it at its regular pace. 

These estimates, no doubt, assume some things rather more 
hopefully than ordinary experience might warrant. For instance, 
they make no account of law expenses, which, however, thanks 
to the late Land Transfer Act of the Lord Chancellor, may 
perhaps be a very unimportant item. And again, they take for 
granted that there are no unlet rooms, no unpaid rentals, nor 
yet any unusual destruction of property. On these points one 
can scarcely, at this stage of the inquiry, venture to say more 
than this—that if there are very obvious advantages, and if 
there is a well-judged code of regulations, these various con- 
tingencies are not of a kind to occasion much alarm. Membership 
in such association may reasonably be held at some premium, so 
that applicants will generally outnumber vacancies. But the 
reserve fund, as already stated, is the great regulator in this 
part of the business. The fund must bear such proportions, 
and be placed under such regulations, as experience may show 
to be necessary for accomplishing the objects in view. 

Mode of Management.—With regard to the working classes 
ora my plan contemplates leaving them to manage all its 

etails amongst themselves, as they now do so generally with 
other subjects in which they are interested. But with the more 
extreme cases as to pecuniary means, this course cannot perhaps 
be always reliably adopted, and thus expenses will be increased 
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by the necessity for extraneous assistance in the management. 
And yet those who are brought most in contact with this class 
of life—magistrates, missionaries, and clergymen—may, after 
all, testify even of the humblest poor far more favourably than 
those who know them less. Even these may show the requisite 
qualities when they are afforded the opportunity. Many of us 
will recollect the sad reports during last winter of cases of death 
by starvation, in which it was stated the weekly dole of rent had 
been paid by the sufferers with the most scrupulous punctuality 
up to the time when the great final account was to dissolve all 
preceding contracts. Our system demands, of course, a judicious 
selection of the individuals who are to carry it out. It cannot 
exist with the indiscriminate, whether of the poorest or of any 
other class. 

Necessary Restraints and Constraints—And no doubt the 
system requires also, among its associated members, a large 
share of mutual forbearance and consideration. I suppose, for 
example, that all smoking must be prescribed our hall, and not 
less perhaps all intoxicating drinks. But, after all, are these 
serious difficulties? I noticed lately, in the case of a working 
men’s club at Westminster, that when it was feared the alcoholic 
difficulty would have wrecked the institution at the outset, the 
matter was settled with equal facility and unanimity, and that, 
too, at the instance of no other than a veteran frequenter of the 
alehouse. This person’s argument was, that although he would 
have his beer, and thought that all who liked it and could pay 
for it should have it too, yet he wished often to be free from the 
public-house and its associations, and this he could accomplish 
by stepping into his club. 

Again, there is the question of personal cleanliness. Our be- 
grimed operative is not, in most cases, in a condition to pass 
direct from the dust of his daily toil into the common drawing- 
room. Here I may remark, that manufacturers do grievous in- 
justice to our working men by their mode of making up or 
finishing those moleskins that are the operative’s favourite attire. 
Many an athletic form is robbed of its due share of our admira- 
tion by the sour and putrid starching of Manchester fabrics. 
One great assistant here is the bath, which should not only be a 
gratis institution in the association, but also be warmed to that 
temperature that is found to give it the greatest attraction. The 
men might be privileged to it in the evening after work, the 
women at some earlier hour, while at other times the bath-room, 
of adequate dimensions, might be the common washhouse of the 
association. The attention of so many of even the poorest 
classes to personal neatness and change of attire on Sundays and 
holidays, and upon occasions of soirées or other social gatherings, 
may sufficiently encourage us in this question. 
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Our system may be useful for still higher aims. The awful 
revelations connected with the over-crowded dwellings of the 
poor lead to the question whether such associations as are here 

roposed can be prevented from lapsing into a like condition. 
But the very fact of an associated body under a committee of 
management seems quite inconsistent with, at least, the grosser 
form of the evils hinted at. No regulations worthy of the name 
could allow, for instance, that adult males and females should 
occupy the same sleeping-apartment; nor would it be seemly 
that persons cohabiting in an unmarried state should intermingle 
with the respectable matrons and families of the association in its 
common hall. 

In conclusion, I can readily admit that the proposed system 
may present to some minds a highly artificial, not to say a non- 
natural aspect, in these gatherings of the labouring and poorer 
classes, by hundreds of families together, into great buildings, 
where, in spite of the well-known seclusive tendencies of our 
English domestic life, each must be in many things regulated by. 
his neighbour’s convenience as well as his own. I expect to be 
told that there will never be adequate cordiality, and that even 
if the men can so far agree, the women cannot or will not. The 
compulsory or ignoble associations of a barrack or a poor-house 
suggest themselves. But any experience hitherto with such edi- 
fices has wanted that which is the main charm of the whole— 
that is, the independence of the inmates. Call the edifice as you 
will, it is their own, rented or paid for by their own money, and 
conducted under regulations that are all made or assented to by 
themselves. I may state, in alluding once more to the economy 
of the proposed system, that multitudes of our working men are 
now earning a rate of wages that would be adequate, under this 
plan, to enable them to live in palaces of marble, with halls as 
magnificent as Guildhall or Westminster Hall. Doubtless they 
are not in general ambitious of such display, and they may, there- 
fore, save the difference between that and a less pretentious 
style. This saving would in a few years, as I have said, enable 
them to become proprietors of their dwellings instead of tenants. 

There must be difficulties at first with our project, more espe- 
cially if it be carried into circles of extreme indigence. Here, 
however, would be the scene of its greatest triumph, and next 
embody any reasonable prospects, the grandeur of ultimate suc- 
cess should prove a sufficient stimulus. We must not despair of 
such success so long as we have faith in those proverbial virtues 
“of our humble poor ;” and our experiments would be fatal to 
those virtues by furnishing a sphere for their reward such as 
they have never heretofore enjoyed. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 
By WHATELEY CooKE TAYLor, Esq. 


SoME PRACTICAL PROPOSALS FOR AFFORDING INCREASED 
EMPLOYMENT TO WOMEN. 


F ge cto as a fact that women are human beings equally 
with men, that they are subject to similar influences, go- 
verned by the same natural laws, and possessed of bodies, souls, 
and appetites, all requiring their proper sustenance, accepting also 
as a fact that their present position in the economy of society is 
inferior to that of men, and demands improvement and reform, 
let us see what means are in existence towards the accomplish- 
ment of this end, and what changes for the better seem more im- 
mediately feasible. 

The first and most complete which suggests itself naturally is 
the throwing open of all professions and occupations alike to the 
members of both sexes. But this, in the present day, is not an 
easy matter; “ possession is nine points of the law,” and man, 
who is in possession, is not disposed. to relinquish his advantages ; 
even where his reason is convinced, the strong powers of preju- 
dice and custom have yet to be subdued, and the more concealed 
but not less active influence of selfishness to be eradicated. 
“What is to become of our ‘love, honour, and obey’ theory,” 
say men, “if women are to be put on an equality with us? And 
how is our dominion to be perpetuated, with the moral certainty 
of equality before the law following upon the social equality 
born of equal rights?” Truly, the question is not an easy one 
to answer, nor, in our opinion, does it matter very much whether 
it be answered at all or not; we would have the worthy man 
gain the reward of his worth, and the worthy woman gain the 
reward of hers, and perpetuate no dominion or enforced supe- 
riority whatever. 

Nevertheless, as these are the questions that arise, and these 
the difficulties that occur, it is wal and proper that one who has 
the pretension of being anything more than a mere theorist should 
take them into account, and see how they can be qualified or 
overcome. The weakness and folly of human nature are as 
essential elements in the study of social science as its strength, 
and as necessary and important of investigation and research. 
In an essay whose object is practical utility, it would be unpar- 
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donable to slur over difficulties which, in appearance the most 
shadowy, are in reality the most perplexing and dangerous, and 
which, containing within themselves no substance, are, for that 
very reason, the least susceptible of demonstration. We must 
confess, then, that the public opinion of the present day is not in 
favour of the complete emancipation of women, and that, even 
on the question of labour, it is, for the most part, exclusive and 
masculine in its sentiments. Yet, even with this conclusion 
before our eyes, we think there is still much to be done, and a 
possibility of great good, nevertheless. For, in the first place, 
all professions and occupations are not alike, nor will similar 
objections apply to many together. Though there be no arbitrary 
rule to inform us beforehand what is fit for women, and what is 
not, there may very well be different degrees of fitness, and 
different degrees of offence to prejudice and custom. It will 
devolve upon us, then, with all these considerations to guide us, 
to seek and point out those employments for which they may 
seem most immediately adapted. 

It is evident, at the first glance, that there are some which 
militate far more against custom and association than others. 
By scarcely any exertion of thought can we conceive the army 
or navy to be professions suitable for women ; nor does it take a 
much less effort to imagine them as engine-drivers, hackney- 
cab drivers, or stonemasons. Yet we know that women have 
been not only soldiers, but generals before now; and at this 
moment there exists, or is said to exist, in the centre of Africa 
trained bands of female warriors. Women may be seen every 
pi handling the reins, and driving with as much certainty and 
safety as men; and in the backwoods of America it was they 
who commonly built the log-huts, while their husbands were out 
hunting for provisions or skins for clothing. It is somewhat 
difficult, also, to imagine woman as a lawyer, standing up and 
pleading a client’s canse in open court; yet Shakspeare was’ 
apparently conscious of no absurdity in assigning this task to 
Portia, nor will any spectator of the play in which that event 
occurs remark anything very incongruous in the sight. After 
all, if this is a difficult idea, surely it is a still more difficult one 
to imagine her as occupying the very highest office of state, and 

residing in the councils of the nation as sovereign and queen. 

here seems no necessary characteristic of a clergyman which 
would not lay that profession open to women, There is no 
reason that a woman should not be as proper a spiritual in- 
structor asa man; and, as a rule, they are certainly found to be 
as devout. Her capacities for the profession of doctor of medi- 
cine have, perhaps, excited more controversy than anything else 
of the same kind, from the fact of its having been the first pro- 
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fession in which she has essayed to try the merits of the question, 
For our part, we can see no reason why there should not be 
female doctors, and many valid ones why there should. In the 
special oe pe of diseases of women they could not be but 
exceedingly useful, especially as the morality of the present day 
chooses to enshroud all such matters in mystery. It is but a 
poor absurdity to say that physical studies, as promotive of 
indelicacy, would spoil the female character; for it is well 
known that such im are far from promoting anything of the 
sort, but that-all their tendency is to produce reverence for the 
body, and a deeper respect for the feelings of others. When 
will rational people learn to rid themselves of these vulgar pre- 
judices? When will they discover that there is far more indeli- 
cacy—if indelicacy there be in either—in the fact of a man 
receiving the physical confidences of a woman, than in that 
of one woman preparing herself for attendance upon another? 
In the department of trade women are already, to a great 
extent, on a par with men. Women own shops, manage 
hotels, Iet lodgings, buy and sell; and there are few that 
will assert that in such matters they show inferior capa- 
cities to the other sex; so far is this from being the case that 
the management of a household is deemed especially adapted to 
the woman, and the domestic economy is usually placed more or 
less completely in her hands. It is common in business, more 
especially in the smaller businesses of minor towns, to find the 
woman the keeper of the accounts, and the man the salesmaster 
and manager of the concern; in this instance the woman per- 
forms by far the most important and intellectual labours of the 
two, and man is accommodated with an inferior duty. This 
branch of accounts seems, indeed, one for which women are 
eminently qualified, and which runs less counter than most others 
to the prejudices of the day; there is no active bodily exertion, 
no publicity or display, nothing of what is more particularly 
called masculine about it. Women are generally neat and exact, 
have something of a fondness for figures, and take a pride in 
seeing their own handiwork; it is not one requiring any very 
great or ‘special education; it is not one involving any very 
great hardship or toil. Here, then, is a path to independence 
within the power of society to throw open to them at once, 
without incurring any of the odium which might be expected to 
follow upon a more radical change. Why should not women be 
employed in banks, and commercial houses, and legal offices, and 
the like? And, chiefly, why should they not be employed as civil 
servants of the Crown? The civil servants of the Crown are 
estimated, we believe, at about 30,000; they are for the most 
part a poorly. paid but not hardly-worked class of persons, and 
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their life is essentially routine, sedentary, and unadventuresome. 
Their duties are excessively simple; without disparaging a class 
which has already been sufficiently assailed by ignorant and 
vulgar prejudice, we may safely assert that, as a class, they do 
not require, and are not possessed of, the highest order of intel- 
ligence, and that individuals of even very moderate abilities are 
as likely to succeed in their calling as those whose intellectual 
qualifications are very much superior. Surely, then, here is an 
opening in every way suitable for woman; it is by such a one 
that women of the present day must first by their strength and 
prove themselves competent for greater things. All great changes 
to be effectual must be gradual, and the outposts must be taken 
before the citadel itself is stormed: let women but prove them- 
selves as good clerks as men, and all the generosity, and all the 
humanity, and all the sound social and political philosophy of 
the kingdom will be in their favour, while the only one thing 
which can oppose them will be pure and undisguised selfishness. 
For let us see what are the duties that they would be called on 
to perform, In the great department of the Post Office, for in- 
stance, there are the sorting clerks, those who arrange the letters 
and dispatch them to their respective destinations, the dis- 
pensing clerks, those who sell the stamps, make out the Post 
Office orders, &c.; there are those connected with the new in- 
stitution of Post Office Savings Banks ; there are'travelling clerks, 
and there is an account branch. For which of these is it that 
women are unfit? If for any, possibly for the travelling clerk- 
ships, so few in comparison as to amount practically to nothing. 
Will it be said that there is any natural imediment to a women 
sorting letters as well as a man?—to her selling stamps or 
writing out Post Office orders? Why in many village post 
offices not only does she do this, but everything else besides ; 
keeps the accounts, answers the inquiries, and attends possibly 
to business of her own meanwhile. We cannot see that there 
would be even the shadow of justice in such a pretence. Again, 
let us take another large public department, the Audit Office. 
Most people have a sufficiently clear idea of what is the nature 
of auditing accounts; it is a process in which one set of accounts 
is compared with another, with a view to checking them and 
proving that either is correct. Well, why should it be esteemed 
especially a man’s duty to compare several sheets or folios with 
one another? Such employments, in the sense in which manly 
is commonly understood in modern society, seem to be the very 
reverse of those which could command that qualification. All 
public offices are regulated and governed by a certain system, 
and when a short apprenticeship has been served to that system, 
and it has come to be understood, we cannot for the life of us 
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see why a woman should not be as good a public servant as a man, 
and we can imagine many reasons why she should be a much 
better. Even in the Treasury itself, and the numerous and 
various offices of which it is the head, we do not clearly see what 
eater natural claim a man has for employment than a woman. 
he business of the Treasury offices is almost exclusively of an 
account nature, with a little of an administrative kind among the 
superior officers. We have already given our ideas of a woman’s 
aptitude for accounts, an aptitude which seems to us almost as 
great as a man’s inaptitude to the same end. What on earth is 
there to prevent her employment in this department? The 
— of — up columns of figures, and copying amounts 
rom bills or vouchers on to sheets of papers, or transferring 
them from under one heading in one book to another heading in 
another, constitute absolutely the whole of what is included in 
the expression of “keeping accounts;” there are, of course, dif- 
ferent systems of book-keeping which one learns by practice, and 
in a very short time (or which one needn’t learn at all, the 
— being so simple that almost every one teaches himself), 
ut all of which resolved to their elements simply arrive at this— 
an accuracy in copying, and a sufficient knowledge of compound 
addition. In sim fe common sense, why are these duties esteeme¢ 


especially masculine ; in simple common justice, why are they re- . 
y 3 J ? 


served especially for men? The same remarks that we have 
made above will apply with equal force to that large body of 
offices included under the name of the Inland Revenue, to the 
Board of Customs, Admiralty, &c., except where the employ- 
ment is out of doors, and not such as one generally associates 
with the title clerk; here are 30,000 lucrative appointments— 
lucrative when compared with those now open to them—which 
could be without damage and even advantageously placed at the 
disposal of women, and the competition for which would raise the 
standard of education, and independence, and industry, and, in 
fact, almost everything in which the female character is at pre- 
sent lamentably deficient. Our legislators, who are ready 
enough to enact laws against destitute women whose misery 1s 
their chief crime, have here a splendid opportunity of proving 
their patriotism and real care bor morality, in providing them 
with the means of honourable subsistence and of raising their 
character and utility to a height hitherto undreamt of. The 
present Ministry is worthily bent on reform; here is a reform 
the adoption of which would confer upon them undying fame. 
It is not a proposal—just as that be in itself—to admit an extra 
million of British subjects to a share in political rights, but it 1s 
a proposal to emancipate ultimately but surely one half of the 
human race, to give to patient, long-suffering, oppressed woman 
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that equality of social rights which has been so long unjustly kept 
from her by the tyranny of man. The Government, if it be swdly 
a liberal and enlightened Government, cannot but deplore the 
present wretched and frightful condition of a great majority of the 
female sex, either sunk in abject poverty and driven to crimes, 
infanticides, and everything that is horrible to contemplate, or 
else living a life of shame, and demoralising socially, physically. 
and mentally the community. Hitherto it has made no effort 
to remove this great scandal, or when Ministers have taken steps 
towards that end, they have invariably been in an entirely wrong 
direction; now is the path of real reform open to them, now is 
the cure placed within their hands; for let it not for a moment 
be supposed that, were these suggestions adopted, the good would 
end > let but the Government take the initiative in opening 
employment to women, and straightway private companies, firms, 
banks, &c., would follow its example, the 30,000 would become 
50,000, would become 100,000 would stop nowhere but where 
the real limit of woman’s capacity and desire to labour rightly 
lay. 

"The objections which would most probably be made to this 
proposal may be placed under two heads, as immediate and 
future, of which the latter are by far the most important. What 
we may call “immediate objections” are those which instantly 
occur to any superficial person upon the subject being brought 
under his consideration, and are similar to those which invariably 
occur to superficial persons upon a proposal for the introduction 
of any reform whatever being first broached. They are, firstly, 
the disturbance of the status guo, and, secondly, some presumed 
difficulties in regard to bringing — persons of opposite 
sexes. The first is much too old an absurdity to call for refuta- 
tion; the second, having the advantage of novelty, is perhaps 
worth a short waste of time. The first way in which the opening 
of (for instance) civil appointments could be effected, and the 
ultimate opening of all the professions, would be by allowing 
women to mix freely with men, and profit by the results of their 
longer experience. In a Government office, for example, women 
would have for a time to be under the guidance and tuition of 
men, and possibly to work in the same room or even at the same 
table with them. This is sometimes relied upon as a conclusive 
objection. Why? We are utterly at a loss to say. Taken at 
the best, it is not a very gallant one. We are inclined to believe 
that it contains about an equal share of reason. Men and women 
meet and mix together in social life, travel together in trains, 
ships, and omnibuses, buy and sell from and to each other, do 
not go to separate places of worship or even of amusement, and 
yet we are emphatically unable to recal any very terrible results 
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which follow. But it is said if they work together for 
six hours in the day at a similar occupation these will 
follow. Indeed! and yet men and women work together 
at similar occupations in shops for even a longer period of 
time ; they live together for months and years as servants in gen- 
tlemen’s houses ; they are even to be seen at such “ unfeminine” 
places as hospitals and the like, working together harmoniously 
enough with men. But if it be in the fact of a Government 
employment that the difficulty consists, yet are there to be found 
male and female warders within the same prison; male’ and 
female searchers are employed alike as Custom-house and _ police 
officials, and we have not heard that the system has been found 
to work badly. But it may be said the mixing of the sexes, if 
not productive of actual evil, would at all events tend to idleness 
and lead to gossip, &c., instead of a strict attention to official 
duties. This we cannot admit as bearing against our proposal ; 
wherever two or more individuals occupy a room together for a 
certain number of hours, it is to be expected that there will be 
conversation. The only doubt in the matter is, whether the con- 
versation will be of a desirable nature or the reverse. Surely it 
will not be seriously alleged against women that their presence 
under such circumstances is likely to lower the tone the con- 
versation will assume? We had always believed that the ac- 
knowledged influence of woman’s society upon man was to refine 
and purify both his thoughts and his expressions, was to elevate 
the tone of his conversation, and act as a healthy check upon his 
grosser nature. We have also heard it suggested that a great 
amount of “ flirting” would in all probability occur, that attach- 
ments might be formed, and jealousies aroused. Against this 
we have simply the strong argument of facts to advance; such 
have not arisen where the sexes have hitherto been employed 
together ; nor even if an exception should be made in favour of 
this class of employments, can we distinctly see why flirtations 
amongst those meeting in the way of business should be so much 
more deserving of condemnation than flirtations amongst those 
meeting in the way of recreation, which, nevertheless, are not 
deemed very deadly sins. All such objections as these are equally 
false and puerile, and eminently unworthy of a question of such 
deep and vital interest. 

f far greater consequence and difficulty are those which we 
have classed as future objections—that 1s, objections in the 
future. These are, in fact, the most serious of all, though still, 
in our opinion, anything but insurmountable. They are the 
physical drawbacks to the regular employment of women, and 
the supposed severance of domestic ties following upon an en- 
larged sphere of actions and ideas. The first is the great point. 
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There is one essential difference, amongst others, between men 
and women, namely, that it devolves upon the latter to bring 
children into the world. At intervals, then, many women would 
be compelled by the mandates of nature to be absent from their 
official duties ; and this is the reason that at other times they 
should not be employed. Now let us examine this reasoning 
somewhat closely. hat do men do when they are compelled 
by illness to absent themselves for a period? This much we can 
ascertain for certain: men procure sick-leave of absence upon a 
medical certificate, or, if the illness is prolonged, provide a sub- 
stitute, or, if prolonged further still, resign their appointments. 
Why should it be impossible for women to do likewise? When- 
ever it became a necessity for them to be absent for a while, why 
should they not be allowed to procure a substitute until they could 
again return? If unable to provide a substitute, they should then 
forfeit their appointments ; but meanwhile they would have en- 
joyed a competence up till then, which, under scarcely any pos- 
sible circumstances, can they now obtain. This is not a very 
far-fetched solution of this difficulty. 

As for saying that a woman would give less attention to her 
home and family if provided with other employments besides 
those strictly comprised in domestic duties, that her natural 
affection for her children would be less, such a dictum is the 
barest assertion that ever was. All experience flatly contradicts 
such an opinion. It is precisely those women the most useful to 
society who have ever possessed the greatest natural instincts, 
and precisely those the most useless who have made bad mothers, 
bad wives, and evil instructors for the young. Or supposing the 
very worst that could occur—supposing a woman making excuse of 
her public duties to escape the Fulfilment of her private and more 
— ones, we do not imagine the children would be great 
osers by the absence of instruction from such a one. Nor can 
we conceive it possible, except in the very rarest instances, that 
a woman of education and culture would ever neglect her family 
for any other consideration whatever. It is aot the woman 
whose mind has been cultivated, whose understanding has been 
enlarged, and whose passions have been invigorated by healthy 
discipline that makes the bad mother; but it is she of the har- 
dened or stultified intellect, whose condition is little above the 
brute’s, or she, the vain, foolish, enervated coquette, product of 
modern civilisation and innate worthlessness. It is not by going 
out into the world and mixing boldly with others, and honestly 
and righteously earning her own bread, that woman degrades 
and weakens the instincts and affection, with which her God has 

ifted her; but it is by lolling about lazily at home, and talking 
idle talk, and reading foolish novels, that she blunts her mind, 
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enervates her appetites, and becomes a frivolous and heartless 
creature. 

There are many other employments, such as those of civil 
engineers, architects, &c., for which women seem exceedingl 
well adapted; but of such we have no space here to treat in 
detail. Sufficient has been said to show their capacities, at all 
events, for one great class of employments now entirely in the 
hands of men, and to point out a sure and easy path by which 
increased facilities may be afforded them, without trenching to 
any great extent upon the prejudices of the day. We hopea 
time may come when they will themselves assert these capacities, 
and when, more strongly than they have ever yet done, they will 
with one accord force their claims and the justice of their cause 
upon the public. Meanwhile it becomes all those who have the 
true interests of social science at heart to lend them a helping 
hand, and wish them an earnest God-speed upon their way. 





LADIES’ DRESS, 
IN ITS MORAL AND ASTHETIC ASPECTS. 


: io comments of those writers who have recently taken 

upon themselves to criticise the style of dress which is 
adopted by some ladies in the present day, go a very little way 
towards explaining the true causes of the phenomenon ; and it is 
to be regretted that the subject has been so superficially treated 
by those who have attempted to discuss it. 

The word “phenomenon” is peculiarly appropriate as applied 
to the present subject: it is derived from the Greek word which 
literally means “ to appear ;” we employ the term to signify an 
unusual appearance ; and truly the apparition of a half-draped 
lady in the ball-room or at the opera, is a phenomenon, at this 
period of our civilisation, that may well startle the so-called 
“polite public” into propriety, and set our philosophers’ brains 
to work, in order to Rae the causes of so great a lapse in 
social manners. 

In regarding this subject from my own point of view, I neces- 
sarily take up an entirely different position from that of the 
writers who have preceded me ;* yet I desire that the few remarks 
which I am about to offer on the subject shall be perfectly free 


* Articles and correspondence in the Morning Post on “ Ladies’ Dress” during 
the month of June. 
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from one-sidedness; for while I do not defend the one sex for 
adopting a fashion which is the subject of animadversion, I can- 
not altogether excuse the other sex from blame in the matter. 

The Fact is that taste in dress as well as in manners has de- 
generated, and a meretricious style has been adopted, in order to 
suit the ideas of a fast, frivolous, and—it may be added—an in- 
decorous age. The low-necked dress, with the bold look and 
bearing of the wearer, are but signs of the times in which we 
live; these imitations of an inferior style have been imported 
into what we are accustomed to regard as “ good society,” from 
the regions of the demi-monde; and, may I ask, whose fault is 
it that such degraded tastes prevail? Can it be matter of sur- 
prise if some of our mothers and daughters—vain and frivolous 
it may be, but actuated simply by an innocent desire to please— 
have followed the direction of men’s gaze, and have copied that 
which appears to be attractive? Thus the coarse, the common, 
and the immodest elements in dress and manners have gained 
ground, and have extended into circles where they are pecu- 
larly out of place. The difference in the two classes so for- 

etting the true attributes of their womanhood is this: that in 
fhe one case such demonstrative behaviour is associated with 
what is corrupt in morals; in the other there exists the appear- 
ance only of evil. 

By such means Art has been debased in the service of dress 
and fashion ; as it always must be debased whenever and wherever 
it is used as an end solely to gratify the senses, instead of being 
employed as a means to some higher aims—those which are intel- 
lectual, elevating, and refining. 

Some lessons are taught best by the exhibition of contrasts: 
the present is a case in point; and now that the mirror of public 
opinion has been held up to those ladies who have exceeded the 
limits of good taste in matters personal, they will detect the in- 
congruity between that which, they appear to be, and the inner 
self—that innate consciousness of purity and goodness which 
every true-hearted woman desires to maintain. 

The evil which we are considering would doubtless ere long 
rectify itself, for the effect of an undue development of person 
is to repel rather than to attract; and it might be left to work 
its own cure, if it were not that the subject embraces considera- 
tions of a moral as well as an esthetic character, which are too 
— to be passed over in silence at the present time. 

he truly artistic element in dress includes the idea of mo- 
desty ; chasteness of style, whether in form or ornamentation, is 
the most pleasing to the eye; it is employed to enhance beauty 
of whatever kind to which it may be applied, or with which it 
may be associated; this cannot, certainly, be said of the fashion 
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in ee dress which. prevails amongst ladies at the present. 
eriod. 

, I have remarked. that the evil which we are considering con-. 

tains in itself an essential element of ill suecess; for that which is 

false and shameless cannot long hold its sway, while that which 

is _ and good will. endure. 

e men who have been the means of spreading a depraved 
taste by countenancing it, have now seen results the sued 
of which. they neither desired nor expected; but they will tum 
to better things ere long. There is in most men—unless utterly 
corrupt, even when their social life may belie their better nature: 
—an appreciative sense of woman’s goodness, and a conscious- 
ness of those higher qualities which distinguish the most estimable. 
of her sex. The man of the world, yielding for a while to un- 
worthy trammels, has chosen to stand aloof from virtuous woman ; 
and while his judgment has approved her excellence, his heart 
remained untouched; let him now, if ever, shake off the yoke 
which has too long bound captive his better self; let him turn 
his admiring and respectful looks towards her — whether as 
mother, sister, or wife—who will be a good angel here, and 
will lead him, who will make her. his friend and guide, to a still 
better life hereafter. 

This is my view of the matter, and as it is a hopeful view, I 
desire to give it expression through the medium of these 
es, : 

“Tie these lines appear in print, the London season of 1866 
will have passed away ; but as Fashion reigns all the year round, 
in some part or other of the Queen’s dominions—indeed, in many 

laces at the same time—so, until these or similar suggestions 
shall take effect, such reflections as the foregoing can never be 
deemed “ out of season,” or out of place. 

* * * 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.* 


R. TAYLOR is well known as one of our most laborious writers on 
D medical jurisprudence, and a more complete work on this subject, 
from his pen, cannot but be welcome to all students of this important 
department of human activity. We have especially to be thankful to 
medical examining boards that, by requiring students to attend courses 
of lectures on medical jurisprudence, they have created a demand for 
works like the present; in fact, all the great works on this subject 
have been produced by medical writers, whilst lawyers, who are equally 
interested in this subject, have scarcely entered upon the scientific part 
of the subject at all. It is on this account that medical men are now 
so much more frequently called upon to exercise the judicial functions 
of coroner. At the same time this is really ‘an accident. There is no 
more reason why a medical man should be a man of science than the 
lawyer; in fact, all men should be instructed in the principles of 
science, and there is just as much reason why a lawyer should under- 
stand natural philosophy and chemistry as that these sciences should 
be understood by a doctor. It is painful to witness, in courts of law, 
the blank stupidity of lawyers and judges of the commonest facts of 
the natural sciences. It would be an interesting subject for inquiry to 
ascertain the amount of injustice inflicted annually in our courts of 
law by the want of a knowledge of the simplest elements of natural 
knowledge on the part of those engaged in the administration of justice 
in this country. It is an absurdity to talk of the education of magis- 
trates and judges for their functions when only a very small number 
of them have an education that would enable them to read intelligibly 
the volume which Dr. Taylor has just produced for their benefit. It 
is, as we have said, an accident that medical men are qualified by edu- 
cation to study those facts which are involved in what are called 
medico-legal inquiries. We are indebted to some of our universities and 
examining medical bodies for demanding of medical students a know- 
ledge of the facts of certain sciences which are founded on inductive 
inquiries. It is not all medical bodies which are thus advanced. Thus, 
we find the College of Surgeons of London, although requiring attend- 
ance on courses of lectures on chemistry, not examining on this subject, 
and thus sending forth men to practise surgery who are utterly un- 
qualified to give evidence in medico-legal cases before our courts 
of law. 

The subject of medical evidence is taken up by Dr. Taylor in his Intro- 
duction, and he very properly points out how utterly valueless and 
inefficient it is where men have been instructed empirically, and not 


* The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred Swaine 
Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. London: Churchill and Sons. 
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taught to appreciate inquiry upon the principles of inductive science, 
He is an advocate of introducing into our courts of law, and especially our 
coroners’ courts, experts, who, having been especially educated to make 
medico-legal inquiries, would be more competent to decide than the 
great mass of medical men as they are at present educated. There 
is no doubt such a system could be easily adopted in our large towns, 
but whether it could be successfully applied to our small districts is open 
to question. Whether it be possible so to divide the country into districts 
as to obtain a competent expert in all questions of scientific research 
in the coroner’s court, there is no question that in cases involving 
scientific inquiries it would be better that the presiding judge should 
be able to appeal to some court of assessors than be dependent, as at 
the present time, on the contradictory evidence of scientific men, hired 
for the purpose of giving one-sided views of any particular question. 
One of the most humiliating sights that can be seen is a court of law 
with twenty scientific witnesses on one side and twenty on the other, 
and a presiding judge utterly unable to comprehend the nature of the 
evidence given by any one of the forty. If a court of assessors, consist- 
ing of men profoundly versed in certain branches of science, were formed, 
and to them were referred all cases requiring special knowledge for 
decision, there would be less injustice and less cost in the present de- 
cisions of our courts of law. 

But as long as we must submit to the present condition of our 
courts of law, so long it will be the interest of every lawyer and medi- 
cal man to grind up for the evidence to be given in what are called 
medico-legal cases. It is with the object of assisting medical and 
other witnesses to inform themselves of the nature of these cases that 
works on medical jurisprudence have been written. The subjects of 
inquiry which are thus treated of cannot be embraced in any scientific 
definition, nor can there be said to be a science of medical jurispru- 
dence. It embraces an inquiry into all those accidents or natural oc- 
currences in the human body which may be brought under the cogni- 
sance of our courts of law. A glance at the contents of Dr. Taylor’s 
book will show what a heterogeneous mass of facts are thus brought 
together. Questions connected with the Dead Body, Poisoning, 
Wounds and Personal Injuries, Spontaneous Combustion, Asphyxia, 
Pregnancy and Delivery, Legitimacy, Infanticide, Rape, Insanity, 
and Life Assurance, are the succession of subjects which are dis- 
cussed in the pages of Dr. Taylor’s volume. They might possibly 
be arranged in a more scientific order ; but it is very evident that a 
special knowledge of these subjects can only be obtained by the 
study of certain separate departments of science. Thus, take poison- 
ing. No sound knowledge of this subject can be obtained but by a 
knowledge of the chemical nature of poisons, and their physiological 
action on the human body. To read on this subject without having 
been instructed in the principles of chemistry and physiology may 
supply a certain amount of knowledge, but such knowledge is as likely 
to mislead as to be of service. So with any other departments of the 
subject, the only profitable way in which it can be studied is a prepa- 
ration of the mind by a previous acquaintance with the elementary 
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principles on which its facts and their application rest. What we 
plead for, then, is this, that those who practise in our law courts, and 
are placed there as judges, should be instructed in the elements of 
natural science, so that they may understand the nature of such in- 
quiries as those implied in the subjects treated of by Dr. Taylor. Hap- 
pily for the medical profession, the large bulk of them are placed in 
circumstances by which they can profit by the study of Dr. Taylor’s 
book. We have made a study of the work, and can conscientiously 
recommend it as most trustworthy on the various subjects on which it 
treats. It is alike adapted to the study of the lawyer, the medical 
man, and the statesman, and we should hail the day when such a book 
would form part of the private library of the gentleman and the public 
library of the working man. It is only when questions affecting the 
integrity of the life and health of the community are studied by all 
classes as part of the duties of a citizen, that we shall reap all the ad- 
vantages which a knowledge of natural laws is capable of conferring 
upon man. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


Report to the Special Sanitary Committee of the Commissioners of Sewers of the Cigy of 
London. By H. Leruesy, M.D. 


In this report Dr. Letheby details the special proceedings which have taken place 
under his direction and control during the threatened invasion of cholera, An exten- 
sive employment of carbolic acid in cleansing the sewers and drains has been enforced, 
upwards of 800 gallons of carbolic acid having been used for this purpose. All the 
pumps supplying water from surface wells have been closed, and a systematic super- 
vision of the houses of the poor has been effected. But few cases of cholera have occurred 
in the City. 


The New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, July, 1866. 


The first article in this journal has little to do with medicine and surgery, and, 
characteristic of the city of its publication, is devoted to the Instincts of Races. It 
is from the pen of Dr. J. C. Nott, of the “ Types of Mankind” celebrity, if we mistake 
not, and has for its theme the instinctive dislike of the negro race to agricultural 
labour. Of course the conclusion arrived at is the necessity of overcoming his 
instincts, and making him do agricultural work by the aid of the cat; but surely this 
is not sound philosophy. With regard to the lower animals, we should not think of 
overcoming their instinctive dislikes by force. We could not make a dog overcome 
his instinctive dislike to flying by whipping him, and if we did make him fly we 
should infer that there were other means of doing it besides whipping him. Again, 
if he succeeded in flying by whipping, we should conclude he could be made to fly by 
some milder inducement. 

The remaining articles are very creditable to the medical profession of New Orleans, 
and we can only hope that the journal will in future maintain the high character 
of the present number without articles of so very doubtful a character as the one to 
which we have alluded. 


Rinderpest : its Prevention and Cure. By Joun J. Lunpy. ‘London: Simpkin and 

Marshall. 

The author is of opinion that the poison of the cattle disease is capable of being 
carried about from place to place through the medium of volatile ammonia, and, as 
gypsum absorbs this agent, he believes it capable of arresting the extension of cattle 
plague. 
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Zymotic Diseases in London, in August.—The following table, 
drawn up from the returns of the Registrar-General for August, gives 
the number of fatal cases from zymotic diseases :— 


Small-pox «ev x * oe © ee & se TV 
Measles oe w 8 ee © » * « 5 See 
Scarlet fever . . . ....... #141 
a a 27 


Whooping-cough . tenes es 
a ee ie 





Diarrhea . 2. ww 1 ew ew ew wl wl lw CML 
Cholera. . . . ...... + « 2554 
4282 

Less Diarrhea. . . . .. . Q4:1 . 
» Oholwa ...... . S564 \ S495 





Zymotic Diseases minus Diarrhoea and Cholera 787 
It is worthy of note, that all other zymotic diseases are less in number 
since the outbreak of cholera. The following list shows the prevalence 
of zymotic diseases, independent of diarrhcea and cholera, since the 
beginning of the year :— 


January . . .... . 955 
February ..... . 910 
a 
ee 
eee 
_.. 
aaa 
August . ..... . 804 


The rapid diminution of these diseases on the appearance of cholera is 
worthy of note. It can only be explained on one of two theories; 
either cholera and diarrhea find their vietims in those who would 
perish of other forms of zymotic disease, or the cleaning ‘and attention 
to sanitary rules on the occurrence of cholera serves to prevent the 
other forms of contagious disease. We are inclined to the latter 
explanation, on the ground that the diminution of other forms of 
zymotic disease is not greatest when cholera is most prevalent, but 
is found to exist throughout London. The other forms of 
zymotic disease had been gradually increasing in London till the out- 
burst of cholera in July, when suddenly their numbers are reduced from 
1351 in June to 879 in July ‘and 804 in August. If there were any 
grounds for believing that the present anxiety about saying people 
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from death by cholera would be extended to saving them from death 
by the equally fatal presence of typhus, small-pox, and scarlet fever, 
one might hope to see the fatal imroads of other zymotic diseases 
arrested, and entertain the hope that a new and brighter era had com- 
menced for our destitute and fear-stricken populations. But past 
experience forbids the indulgence of such a hope. When cholera is 
gone, and personal anxiety about an attack of this rapidly fatal 
disease is past, our legislators, our magistrates, our vestrymen, will 
look upon typhus, small-pox, and their consequences with the same 
leaden eye, and permit the great river of preventable diseases to run 
on, as though some fatal demon directed its course, and piously refer 
its awful disasters to.a mysterious Providence. 


Mortality of British Cities in August. — The following list 
gives the rate of mortality per 1000 per annum of the cities named 
for the month of August, 1866. This list is made up from the weekly 
returns of the Registrar-General for London :— 


1. Liverpool . . . . . . -Sé&per 1000 
2. Neweastle . . «1 + + - 
rae a 
4. Manchester. . . .. . 31 - 
ae - 
Rs ec ew wt ee - 
fe 
So. Gin. 2 we tw we BB mn 
SS aaa ees - 
10. Edinburgh . . . .. . 22 “ 
11. Birmingham .... . 21 * 
FO ea - 
Oe 


9? 


Liverpool still maintains her melancholy pre-eminence in this list of the 
mortality of British cities. Throughout the year it has never been so 
high. We are not.able to report that anything special has been done for 
Liverpool; but we have no recorded instance of a city maintaining so 
high a death-rate for so long a period of time. It is very evident 
that extraordinary measures are needed to meet so extraordinary a 
mortality. There is nothing exceptional in the situation of Liverpool, 
nor in the occupations of its inhabitants. If Liverpool itself is not 
investigating the causes of this mortality with a view to putting a stop 
to it, itis high time that the Imperial Legislature should do some- 
thing. A mortality that mows down the twentieth of a population 
every year is so frightful, that no city in the world ought to be allowed 
to rest quietly under it, and especially when the Medical Officer of the 
Health of the place shows that the mortality arises from that class 
of diseases which are known to be preventable. Surely it would be 
more profitable for Liverpool to shut up shop for a week in order to give 
time to its inhabitants to study the causes of this mortality, than to 
allow such a fearful drain on its industrial resources to go on unchecked. 
If the mortality of Liverpool was reduced to that of London, 8000 
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lives would annually be saved, and, with this saving of life, 60,000 
persons would be rescued from disease. The cost of disease and death are 
calculable, and put the smallest sum possible against the above figures, it 
will be seen that the Liverpool people are indulging at their own expense 
and that of the nation in a fearfully expensive luxury. If Liverpool itself 
does not suffer, the nation does ; and if Liverpool will not attempt to arrest 
the pestilence amongst its inhabitants, then the nation ought. If the 
corporation or any other persons interested in Liverpool doubt what 
can be done, let them place two or three acres of their worst popula- 
tion under such superintendence as many districts in London are now 
getting, and we will engage that the mortality shall be reduced half in 
the next month. What is wanted in all our great towns is a dealing 
in detail with the causes of disease, and in this manner alone can 
disease be prevented. A Medical Officer of Health to control and 
direct is necessary in a town like Liverpool, and it has got a very 
efficient one ; but he needs an army of inspectors and medical visitors, 
with absolute power to remove the causes of disease, before such a mor- 
tality as that of Liverpool can be reduced. 


Convict Prisons.—The report of the directors of convict prisons is 
consolatory. Both in first sentences and reconvictions there has been a 
marked, though not very large, diminution during the last three years. 
In 1863 there were 1964 criminals convicted for the first time, against 
1424 in 1865. Of reconvictions there were 644 in 1863, and 511 re- 
convictions. The figures are still bad enough, indeed, for it must be 
remembered that they represent only the convicts in the great “ Go- 
vernment prisons,” exclusive of the county gaols. They also show 
how difficult is the reformation of persons once fairly become one of the 
gigantic criminal class. Out of the nearly 2000 who were convicted 
in 1865, more than one quarter had been in prison before, and must be 
set down as for the most part hopelessly sunk in the huge gulf of guilt 
and crime. The ticket-of-leave system, as now amended, seems to be 
working well. People have small idea of the numbers.of the criminals 
who are thus at large among them: in 1855 more than 2000 were thus 
conditionally set free on license. It is not a little satisfactory, there- 
fore, to find that in 1865 only about three per cent. were reconvicted, 
though a good many had their license revoked for neglect of the condi- 
tions on which they were granted. The great point thus shown is this, 
that there is a real difference in quality between the worst and the less 
debased of the criminal population, and that the system of giving 
tickets-of-leave to the better conducted is not a silly dream of morbid 
philanthropy. While of those who are discharged from prison because 
the terms of their sentences have expired above five-and-twenty per 
cent. return to their old habits of villany, only three per cent. of the 
better set, who go out with tickets before the expiration of their sen- 
tence, are reconvicted during the continuance of the leave. Doubtless, 
many of those who remain innocent during this period afterwards go 
back again to their rascalities ; but it can hardly be supposed that in 


all these cases habits are only broken off to be taken up again after- 
wards. 
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Trees for London.—There is no reason why we should not grow 
trees in the streets of London. It is wonderful they are not planted 
on each side of the numerous roads that lead out of London. How 
much pleasanter would a walk in the suburbs of London be if trees 
were planted on each side of the footpaths? Under such trees seats 
should be placed. That trees will grow in London may be seen by 
the trees in St. Paul’s-churchyard. How beautiful is the shade of 
the planes in Piccadilly, and how people enjoy the seats under them in 
summer. Why should we not have trees, and seats, and fountains in 
the streets of London? Our common councilmen and even vestrymen 
sometimes buy pictures, not always, we hope, with a commercial ad- 
vantage in view; why not, then, do for the public what they do for 
their families, give them something beautiful to look at? They do 
these things in Paris. Here is a voice from the very heart of the 
City of London on the subject. The City Press says:—‘ As to the 
facilities that exist in London, they are equal any way to those of 
Paris. We have a moister atmosphere, and could grow the Allanthus 
better than the Parisians, who know nothing of its true beauties yet. 
Elms die in London through exhaustion of the dry soil, and so they 
do in Paris. The Platanus acerifolia thrives amazingly in both cities, 
and the lime is not so unmanageable as it is sometimes described, and 
it shows a blink of green earlier in the year than any other city tree. 
The horse-chesnuts that are dying in the Champs Elysées and the 
Tuileries would make a much better figure in the grounds of Lincoln’s 
Inn, though its gummy exudations are fatal to its extensive use as a 
town tree. The Robinias in Paris are generally fine, and pity we have 
not a few in some of the larger graveyards of the City, where they 
would grow magnificently, and bloom profusely, and shed their leaves 
all the summer long, without harm to any one. This would be a capi- 
tal city tree, because of the litter it makes on the ground underneath 
it. We should not be able to bear the sight of a daily strewing of 
dead leaves, and the broom would be put to use where it is an unknown 
implement at present. Equal facilities, larger means, and a greater 
need, place London far behind Paris in this respect, and give us cause 
for shame that, in the cultivation of art, we have neglected the true 
basis of art-—the observation of nature. Let there be no bewailings 
that the French outstrip us in artistic and fancy productions. French 
goods take the lead in the market because French artisans are educated 
in a truer school; they are familiar with the forms of flowers and 
foliage traceries; and there is a truth and excellence about their fancy 
works that thrusts English productions in the shade. We have but 
to establish gardens in the midst of our cities to enable British in- 
dustry to compete successfully with the foreign workman ; and, while 
raising the tone of productive occupations, we shall also improve the 
health and morals of the people.” 


Our Convicts.—In the year 1865, with the population of England 
estimated at about 21,000,000, there were (not reckoning summary 
convictions before magistrates for minor offences) 12,358 persons who 
after trial before a court of justice were sentenced to imprisonment 
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(the majority of them for not more than six months), and 2081 who 
‘were sentenced ‘to penal servitude. This last number are our convicts; 
‘and the criminal tables of the last thirty years. do not show in any other 
year so small a number ‘as 2081 persons sentenced to the greater 
punishment of penal servitude or transportation. An analysis of the 
sentences of 1865 also shows a striking decrease in the number con- 
demned to more than seven years of punishment; only 368 such sen- 
‘tences were passed in the year 1865. Only 12 life sentences were 
passed. All this indicates a decline in the amount of serious crime, 
The Directors of the English Convict Prisons, presenting their report 
for 1865, are able to state that there are only 81 convicts under sen- 
‘tence of penal servitude for life, and 51 of these are confirmed invalids, 
many of them paralysed and, bedridden. The Government have been 
able to dispense with the cells hitherto rented in the county prisons at 
Leicester, Bedford, Northampton, Aylesbury, and Nottingham. In 
‘the course of the year 2463 convicts were received into the Govern- 
ment prisons—2069 males and 394 females. 134 of the males and 
‘28 of the females were persons received back on account of the revoca- 
tion of their license to be at large before the expiration of their sen- 
tence, and 511 of the males and 143 of the females had been before 
‘eonvicted. ‘The number of males reconvicted shows a marked decrease, 
but the proportion of reconvictions among female convicts has increased, 
and is very large. The number of licenses revoked shows an increase, 
owing to the stringency of the provisions of the new Penal Servitude 
Act. The Directors report that in the last twelve years 21,052 males 
and 3114 female convicts have been setat large in England, either by ex- 
piration of their sentence or on license. In the year 1865, 2030 male 
and 402 female convicts were discharged on license, which is now 80 
generally the manner of exit from the convict prisons that only 129 
males and 34 females went out by expiration of their sentence. The 
large proportion of reconvictions among female convicts is due partly 
‘to the fact that the majority have been often in local prisons before 
coming to the convict prison, and are confirmed worthless characters. 
The superintendent of Brixton Prison mentions an instance of a crafty, 
selfish woman, who, in every prison she has been in has contrived to 
dupe some officer to obtain forbidden supplies for her. In this prison 
a cell for refractory women has been built so isolated that the occu- 
pant can neither hear nor be heard, and the intense solitude is found 
very deterring. ‘The medical officer notices that, as a rule, the women 
who are sentenced to a second or third period of penal servitude come 
in in decidedly better health than those who are under a first sentence, 
and states that medically there would be no objection to a second servi- 
tude being made more rigorous than the first. The number of female 
reconvictions is attributable partly to their return to evil influences, and 
difficulty in obtaining employment on discharge. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the Carlisle Memorial Refuge (in Queen’s-square) for female 
convicts, opened last year, is working successfully, and a similar refuge 
in Hammersmith for Roman Catholic convicts has since been opened; 
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admission to these refuges will be obtained by good conduct and m- 
dustry in prison, as shown by marks obtained. The Prisoners’ Aid 
Society in London also continues its good work, and has during the 
year undertaken the cases of 516 men aad 61 women ; and like societies 
have been established in Staffordshire, Leeds, and Liverpool. The 
expenditure of convict prisons for the year was 243,850/.; in the pre- 
ceding year it was 252,875/. The value of the work done in the year 
by male convict labour at Portland, Chatham, and Portsmouth, with a 
daily average of 2945 men employed, was 93,078/. The female con- 
victs have knitted ‘a large supply of worsted socks for the army, and 
the clothing of the convict establishments abroad is now manufactured 
in the convict prisons as far as possible. Convicts are now almost ex- 
chusively employed on Government work ; slop work and contract work 
for private firms have been nearly discontinued. The Directors believe 
that the system now in force in English convict prisons, of limited re- 
missions of time, governed strictly by the measure of actual work per- 
formed, ‘and forfeiture of advantages already gained in case of miscon- 
duct, is the true plan for dealing with convicts. They think the 
general state of the prisons now satisfactory. The convicts are worked 
hard, and the dietary is no more than rigid medical investigation justi- 
fies. The new system of separation and classification works well; and 
communication between convicts, even on the public works, is scarcely 
practicable. Books of mere amusement, of an uninstructive character, 
are excluded from the library. Every infraction of discipline, especi- 
ally violence to officers ‘and trafficking, which at one time was very 
rife, has been promptly punished ; and, on the other hand, the tendency 
of:all the regulations is to encourage the convicts to industry and good 
conduct. The Inspector-General of French Prisons has recently borne 
testimony to our penal institutions as worthy of imitation by other 
countries. 


Cholera and its Germs.—The letters of 8. G. O. in the Times are 
always interesting. The author pursues his own course quite inde- 
pendent of scientific, literary, political, and religious critics. He does 
not see why a parson should not keep a microscope, and use his eyes 
with it, as well as members of the Microscopical Society. In 1854 he 
made some very curious observations with his microscope, which were 
of course duly laughed at by the scientific few, who think no one should 
venture to make original observations but themselves. Nevertheless, 
8. G. O.’s observations, like all truthful observations, have gained at- 
tention, and it appears that, after all, ‘“‘ cholera germs” may float in the 
air. The author takes the present opportunity of ventilating his old 
notions, and makes the following very sensible observations, which, ‘we 
believe, indicate the right track for further observations to go in:— 
“There can be no doubt that there are floating matters, particles, 
germs, molecules, fungoid spores, or whatever we may please to call 
them, which do vary, according to the source from which we obtain 
them, but I have ever found with these there were others, to be found 
‘atall times in the purest atmosphere. Agreeing, as I do, with those 
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who attribute the spread of contagious diseases, such as cholera or 
rinderpest, to certain air-borne particles of poisonous matter, I am still 
of opinion that as yet no one has discovered any particle of which it 
can be said that it is the special agent of any special disease. My own 
belief is that the danger from all discharges from patients affected with 
contagious disease exists at it worst when, having become for a time 
dry, they are afterwards again moistened through damp warm air, or 
by any other means. I am also of opinion that in a dry state they may 
give off to draughts of air minute particles, which, finding a nidus on 
any moist mucoid surface, would thus infect. Cleanliness in a sick 
chamber cannot be too thorough ; a cartload of linen and other articles 
might be sent to the laundress every day, and yet a yard square of 
dirty linen or of dirty furniture of any kind left for a few days would 
defeat the most liberal and otherwise careful attempts to keep all 
things clean. As to the question of boiling water before use, there 
can be no doubt that it is most advisable, for you do thus give it the 
best simple purification in your power. I wish people could be per- 
suaded of the fact that no liquid to be used in cooking in any way as 
food or medicine should ever be exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere in a bedroom, sick-room, or ward but jor the shortest possible 
time. If patients must have water, lemonade, &c., handy to them at 
night, let these be kept in stoppered bottles. Let any microscopist 
expose plain water, gruel, tea, milk, or barley-water in shallow thin- 
glass plates to a night’s air in any bedchamber, sick-room, or hospital 
ward, and then carefully examine the surface with a good microscope; 
he will satisfy himself of the fact that such surfaces are of all others 
those which receive, to detain, a great deal that, for all that we know, 
may be very deleterious. I don’t know what water-butts may be in 
London; I know that they are very valuable in the country as breeding- 
places for some of the most interesting organisms we ever exhibit to 
friends with the microscope. In London I should expect to find them 
most gratefully prolific. Water originally but partially pure, kept in 
rotten wood, which probably never was clean, surrounded by all kinds 
of dirty things and beings, in an atmosphere ever odoriferous, the 
bottoms and sides of the butts never cleaned, so that vegetation at the 
sides is nourished by the accumulated deposit at the base, must ever 
be water of great microscopic promise. I can quite conceive a glass 
of clean pure water twice a day acting as a powerful tonic alterative in 
the case of people who have been thus for years vegetarians and in- 
sectivorous by compulsion.” 


Cobbin’s Brook.—Mr. Radcliffe, in his report on the outbreak of 
cholera at Theydon-Bois, near Epping, in August last, suggested that 
possibly the poison of the disease from that locality might have reached 
the river Lea through Cobbin’s Brook, into which the drainage of They- 
don-Bois was carried. The following letter on this subject appears in the 
Times of September 15 :—“ Sir,—Since it is of the utmost importance 
that all the facts relating to the origin and spread of choleraic infection 
should be stated with the greatest attainable accuracy, I venture to 
occupy, with your permission, a few lines in which to correct an error 
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that, originating with the Registrar-General, has been frequently re- 
peated in your columns. It is said that the choleraic poison may have 
been brought by the Lea and its branch, Cobbin’s Brook, from Epping, 
where occurred the cases that attracted so much attention last autumn. 
For two reasons this is impossible. In the first place, the Cobbin, 
throughout the six or seven miles of its bed, from near Epping to 
Waltham, never flows at all unless it be after an excessive and long- 
continued rainfall. But, supposing that the contents of the pools of 
last year are by this time filling the pipes of the East London Water 
Company, there is still no need for alarm; for, secondly, the out- 
break of cholera occurred, not in Epping, but in Theydon parish, which 
lies entirely within the basin of the Roding—so that if water is the 
vehicle of choleraic infection, it will have to be discovered by the 
dwellers near Barking Creek.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
J. Foweitt Buxton.—Warlies, Waltham Abbey, Sept. 12.” 


Earnings of the Working Men of the United Kingdom.—lIn a 
letter to Mr. Bass, M.P., Professor Leone Levi gives the following as 
the earnings of the working men of Great Britain :—‘‘ The numbers of 
workers or earners of wages in the different occupations in the United 
Kingdom are as follows (4) :— 


United 
Ages. England. Scotland. Treland. Kingdom. 
Males, 20 to 60 ...... +» 3,800,000 543,500 1,180,000 5,523,500 
— . sere 987,000 122,000 246,000 1,355,000 
Females, 20 to 60 ...... 1,830,000 328,000 513,000 2,671,000 
“Se 849,000 110,500 188,000 1,147,000 








7,466,000 1,104,000 2,127,000 10,697,000 


The wages, details of which are given in connexion with each branch 
of industry, seem to amount to the following general averages :— 








Ages. England. Scotland. Treland. 

Males, 20 to 60........0.006 inaseaes 223. 64d. 20s. 6d. 14s, 4d. 
i, IN BO cc covecceestccesns 6s. 6d. 7s. 8d. 6s. 3d. 
DURES, BO 00 60 ...ccsscseccsccee 123. 6d. 10s. 6d. 9s. 9d. 
tet NN BUD cccsccoccacoscosvess 8s. 6d. 8s. 2d. 7s. 4d. 
PUNE Cs csscieseeses 16s. 2d. 14s. 10d. lls. 9d. 

And the total earnings are as follows :— 
United 
Ages. England. Scotland. Treland. Kingdom. 
£ £ £ £ 

Males, 20 to 60... 217,300,000 2,900,000 43,500,000 289,800,000 
» Under 20... 15,900,000 2,400,000 4,000,000 22,300,000 
Females, 20 to 60 59,500,000 8,950,000 —‘ 13,000,000 81,450,000 
» under 20... 18,800,000 2,350,000 3,600,000 24,750,000 





311,500,000 42,700,000 64,100,000 418,300,000 


A total annual earning of 418,000,000/. by one class of the community 
may seem very large, and is considerably greater than the estimate 
made by Mr. Gladstone, who placed the amount at nearer 250,000,000/. 
than 200,000,000/., and still greater than the estimate I have made 
myself in a paper read before the Statistical Society, ‘On the Distri- 
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bution and Productiveness of Taxes,’ founded, however, principally on 
the census of 1851 (2), previous to the great advance in wages (3), 
and exclusive of the entire number in the receipt of parochial relief (4), 
In this calculation, moreover, the wages of domestic servants, soldiers, 
police, &c., are included with the money value of food, &c. The dis- 
tribution of the total earnings, according to industries, has been found 
to be as follows :— 


United 
England. Scotland. Treland. Kingdom. 
£ £ £ £ 
Agriculture cewrcece aneeeue 44,000,000 8,000,000 23,000,000 75,000,000 
Textile fabrics ............ 33,000,000 6,000,000 8,000,000 47,000,000 


Metal manufacture, in- 

cluding blacksmiths... 27,000,000 2,000,000 1,500,000 31,500,000 
Building trades........... . 385,000,000 4,000,000 3,500,000 42,500,000 
Shipping, railway, &c.... 25,000,000 1,500,000 1,200,000 —_ 27,700,000 
Articles of dress ..... .... 21,000,000 5,000,000 7,000,000 33,000,000 
Mining ........006 saci 13,000,000 2,000,000 — 15,000,000 
Domestic service, &c. ... 47,000,000 5,000,000 8,000,000 60,000,000 
Labourers (indefinite)... 17,000,000 2,000,000 7,000,000 26,000,000 
ED -dinepinininn seseseee 49,500,000 6,200,600 4,900,000 60,600,000 





311,500,000 42,700,000 64,200,000 418,300,000 


From these estimates it appears that the average income of a working 
man is in England, 22s. 6d., in Scotland, 20s. 6d., and in Ireland, 
14s. 4d. Frequently, however, there are more workers than one in a 
family. In a family of five, generally two or even three persons are earning 
something. Assuming, then, that there are two earners in each family, 
and taking the average wages of men, women, and children as a basis, 
the average income per family may be estimated at 32s. 4d. in Eng- 
land, 29s. 6d. in Scotland, and 23s. 6d. in Ireland. These are the 
general results Icome to. At best, it is an estimate, but it is carefully 
calculated, and will be found as near the truth as the nature of such an 
inquiry admits of. I should add to the earnings by wages the income 
of the working classes from savings banks, a considerable portion of 
the 38,400,000/. deposited helonging to them, from friendly societies, 
building societies, freehold houses and gardens, co-operative societies, 
benefit clubs, sick and burial clubs, &c. But of these we have very 
imperfect accounts, though, on the whole, the amount will be found 
considerable.” 


A Peace Movement in France.—<A correspondent of the Morning 
Star gives the following account of a new movement in France. 
Amongst the distinguished political economists of France is M. 
Edmond Potonié :—‘ Bearing in mind the success which attended our 
own League against the Corn Laws, M. Potonié has long’ sought to 
establish upon the Continent a like organisation for the promotion of 
the public good, and his efforts have been especially directed to those 
countries whose political weight and influence make their voice, either 
for good or for evil, all-powerful among nations. This ‘ Légue du Bien 
Public’ has at length been formed at Antwerp and in the French 
capital, and it holds its meetings under the presidency of M. Jules 
Vincard, 37, Rue Serpente, Paris, to whom all communications from 
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those wishing to take part in the movement ought to be addressed. 
M. Potonié strongly urges the formation of branch committees of the 
League in all the great towns of England and the Continent. In 
addition to this, the present time seems opportune to the committee of 
the League for holding in Brussels a Congress of the Friends of Peace 
to protest against the system of permanent armies, which has been 
and still is the cause of so much misery throughout the world. It was 
at first proposed that the Congress shauld meet in 1867, but after long 
deliberation the committee finally resolved on holding it during the 
present year. Deputies from committees formed in France, Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland will attend, and one of the first 
questions discussed will be that of the formation of an International 
Tribunal, consisting of representatives of the leading states, for the 
pacific settlement of the various questions that from time to time 
arise among European Powers. In view of recent events on the Con- 
tinent, it may seem too much to hope that the decisions of such a 
tribunal would be respected, yet it must not be forgotten that the 
strongest Continental Power has already given its assent to the prin- 
ciple of a Congress, and that however feeble might be the first efforts 
of a tribunal so constituted, its power would necessarily increase with the 
number of its members, and a nucleus once formed of a few earnest 
men would gradually attract towards itself all the friends of peace and 
progress in Europe. In the Correspondance Cosmopolite, a journal 
published in support of the objects of the League, will be found letters 
from some of the most eminent men of the time, in which the main 
characteristics of the writers may be easily traced. Cobden has ‘ read 
with great interest the article on ‘“‘ The Costs of War,” and thinks we 
ought to continue our efforts in the path of duty, and leave the result 
to the blessing of Heaven.’ Garibaldi thinks that ‘the enterprise is 
holy, and that the difficulties which surround it but add to the duties 
of all the friends of the brotherhood of nations.’ Victor Hugo says 
that the cause has all his sympathies; and Jules Simon, Pelletan, 
Gautier, and Schulze-Delitsch write eloquently in support of it. It is 
earnestly hoped that this country may be well represented in Brussels. 
Full particulars of the meeting of the Congress will shortly be made 
public; in the mean time, all information may be obtained on applica- 


tion to M. Jules Vincard, as above; or to M. Edmond Potonié, 38, 
Rue Folie Méricourt, Paris.” 
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NatTionaL ASssociATION FOR THE Promotion or Socrau Scrence. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting will be held in Manchester, from Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd, to Wednesday, the 10th October, 1866. 


Local Offices—2, Essex Chambers, Essex-street, Manchester. 
Reception Room—Assize Courts, Manchester. 


The following is the Order of Proceedings and Regulations for the 
Meeting :— 

I. OrpEr or Procerpines. 

Wednesday, Oct. 3rd.—12.30 p.m. Council Meeting in the Barristers’ 
Library, Assize Courts.—3.30 p.m. Special Service in the Cathedral : 
Sermon by the Rev. Canon Richson.—7.30 p.m. Inaugural Address by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, in the Free Trade Hall. 

Thursday, Oct. 4th—10 a.m. Address of Lord Brougham, President 
of the Council, in the Civil Court—11 am. The Departments will 
meet in their respective Rooms, for Discussion of their First Special 
Questions.—8 p.m. Soirée in the Assize Courts.—8.30 p.m. Address 
from Dudley Field, Esq., in the Civil Court, on the “ New York 
Code.” 

Friday, Oct. 5th—10 am. Address of the Hon. George Denman, 
Q.C., M.P., in the Civil Court.—11 a.m. The Departments will meet 
in their respective Rooms for the Discussion of their Second Special 
Questions.—4 p.m. Meeting in the Department for Social Economy 
and Trade (Dep. B.), for the Promotion of the Employment of Women. 
-—8 p.m. Working Men’s Meeting, in the Free Trade Hall. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury in the chair. Addresses will be delivered by Lord 
Brougham, &c. 

Saturday, Oct. 6th—10 am. Address by the Right Honourable H. 
Austin Bruce, M.P., in the Civil Court——11 am. The Departments 
will meet in their respective Rooms, to discuss Papers.—Excursion to 
Sabden Bridge, near Whalley, on occasion of the Opening of a new 
Co-operative Cotton Mill—Musical Promenade in the Botanical 
Gardens (weather permitting)—8 p.m. Manchester Free Libraries. 
Opening of a new Branch Lending Library, Rusholme Road. A limited 
number of tickets will be issued, according to priority of written appli- 
cation. Apply to the local Secretaries. ‘ 

Monday, Oct. 8th.—10 a.m. Address of William Farr, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.S., in the Civil Court.—11 a.m. The Departments will meet for 
the Discussion of Special Questions No. 3.—8 p.m. Soirée in the 
Assize Courts.—8.30 p.m. Conversational Meeting of Masters and 
Matrons of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, in the Criminal 
Court. 
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Tuesday, Oct. 9th.—10 a.m. Address of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
Bart., in the Civil Court.—11 a.m. The Departments will meet in their 
respective Rooms, to discuss Papers.—7 p.m. A Public Dinner will take 
place in the Large Hall of the Assize Courts. Tickets—Gentlemen, 
21s., Ladies, 10s. 6d.--may be obtained at the Reception Rooms, or 
from the Secretaries. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10th.—10 a.m. Meeting of Council in the Barristers’ 
Library.—1 p.m. Concluding Meeting of Members and Associates in 
the Civil Court.—Excursion to visit the Co-operative Establishment in 
Rochdale. 


II. Rea@uiations or tHe MEETING. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP. 


Members.—Any person, lady or gentleman, becomes a member of 
the Association by subscribing one guinea annually, or ten guineas as 
a life payment. Members paying one guinea annually are entitled to 
attend the Annual Meeting of the Association, and to receive a copy of 
its Transactions. Members paying two guineas annually, or twenty 
guineas as a life payment, have the additional privileges of attending 
the Meetings of the Association in London, and receiving the publica- 
tions connected therewith, with the use of the Library and Reading 
Room. 

Associates.—Any person, lady or gentleman, who pays ten shillings 
to the funds of the Association,is an Associate for the Annual Meeting 
for which such payment is made, but is not entitled to the Zrans- 
actions. i 

Ladies’ transferable tickets are also issued at fifteen shillings each. 

Societies, Town Councils, Chambers of Commerce, and other Public 
Bodies may become Corporate Members on payment of two guineas, 
and are entitled to send three delegates to the Meetings, and to receive 
a volume of the Transactions for the year. 


A Register of Lodgings is prepared. Applications to be addressed to Mr. J. Duf- 
field, Secretary to the Committee. 

Members and Associates are requested to enter their names and permanent ad- 
dresses, as well as their temporary addresses during the meeting, in the book prepared 
for that purpose in the reception-room. 

A Post Office and Telegraph Office will be open at the Assize Courts during the 
period of the Meeting. Letters to be directed to the Assize Courts, Manchester, 

We beg to enclose a Railway voucher, and are your obedient Servants, 

Local Secretaries—J. W. Maclure, H. Philips, S. Alfred Steinthal. 
Secretary to the Local Committee—J. Duffield. 
2, Essex-chambers, Manchester, September 13th. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 
President—The Earl of SHarressury, K.G. 

Vice-Presidents—The Mayor of Manchester, the High Sheriff of Lancashire, the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, the Marquis of Hartington, M.P., the Hon. A. Egerton, 
M.P., the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Colonel J. Wilson Patten, M.P., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P., E. James, Esq., M.P., 
J. Cheetham, Esq., M.P., the Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, the Mayor of Sal- 
ford, W. Fairbairn, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 
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General Secretary—George W. Hastings, Esq. 
Treasurers—W. Strickland Cookson, Esq., William Hawes, Esq. 
Foreign Secretary—John Westlake, Esq. 
Local Treasurer—Oliver Heywood, Esq. 
Secretary—Rev. Walter L. Clay, M.A. 
Local Secretarics—J. W. Maclure, Esq., Herbert Philips, Esq., the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is established to aid the development of Social 
Science, to spread a knowledge of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and 
to guide the public mind to the best practical means of promoting the 
Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, 
the Reformation of Criminals, the Adoption of Sanitary Regulations, 
and the diffusion of sound principles on all questions of Political and 
Social Economy. The Association aims to bring together the various 
Societies and individuals who are engaged or interested in furthering 
these objects; and, without trenching upon independent exertions, 
seeks to elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear up 
doubts, to harmonise discordant opinions, and to afford a common 
ground for the interchange of trustworthy information on the great 
social problems of the day. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
I.—JurisPRUDENCE AND THE AMENDMENT OF THE Law. 


In this Department are discussed the Science of Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law; including the Principles of Law and 
Legislation, Comparative Jurisprudence, International Law, Municipal 
Civil Law, and Criminal Law, together with the Treatment of 
Criminals. 

SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSICN. 


Section A.—International Law.—1. What are the best means of ex- 
tending and securing an International Law of Copyright? 2. What is 
the duty of the Mother Country as regards the protection of Inferior 
Races in her Colonies and Dependencies? 3. How may the Extradi- 
tion of Criminals be best secured, consistently with the right of 
Asylum ? 

Section B.—Municipal Law.—1. On what principle should a Bank- 
rupt Law be founded? 2. What would be the best mode of reducing 
the Law of England to a compendious form? 3. What conditions or 
limitations ought to be imposed upon the power of disposing in per- 
petuity of Property, real or personal, for Charitable or other Public 
Purposes ? 

Section C—Repression of Crime —1. Is it desirable to carry out 
Life Sentences to the utmost? and if so, in what Cases, and under 
what Form of Discipline? 2. What are the best means of prevent- 
ing Infanticide? 3. In what other Public Institutions besides Gaols 
is it expedient that Coroners should be required to hold Inquests in all 
cases of death ? 

The following is also suggested as a suitable subject for Voluntary 
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Papers :—Why has the Industrial Schools Act proved a comparative 
failure ? 
Secretaries—A,. O. Charles, Esq., John Scott, Esq., Arthur J. Williams, Esq. 
Local Secretaries—Alfred Aspland, Esq., H. C. Oates, Esq., 8. Unwin, Esq. 


Ii.—Epbvcarion. 


This Department deals with the various questions relating to Educa- 

tion, whether of the Upper, Middle, or Lower Classes of Society. 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOF DISCUSSION. 

1. By what means can the impediments to the Education of the 
Children of the Manual Labour Class, arising from the apathy or poverty 
of parents and the claims of the market for labour, be most effectually 
removed? 2. What Central. and Local Bodies are best qualified to 
take charge of and administer existing Endowments for Education, and 
what powers and facilities should be given to such Bodies? 3. By 
what means can Education be most effectually extended to the smaller 
Rural Parishes, and the most Destitute Classes in large towns ? 

The following are also suggested as suitable subjects for Voluntary 
Papers :—1. The Religious Difficulty. 2. The Manchester and Sal- 
ford Local Education Bill. 

Secretartes—Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A., Rev. Nash Stevenson, M.A., 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A. 


Local Secretaries—J. A. Bremner, Esq., Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A., 
G. Richardson, Esq. 


TII.—HeEaurtu. 


This department considers the various questions relating to the 
public health ; it will collect statistical evidence of the relative healthi- 
ness of different localities, of different industrial occupations, and 
generally of the influence of external circumstances in the production 
of health or disease; it will discuss improvements in house construc- 
tion (more especially as to the dwellings of the labouring classes), in 
drainage, warming, ventilation; public baths and washhouses; adul- 
teration of food, and its effects; recreation and amusement; the func- 
tions of Government in relation to public health; the legislative and 
administrative machinery expedient for its preservation ; sanitary police, 
quarantine, &c.; poverty in relation to disease; and the effects of un- 
healthiness on the property of places and nations. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. How far are smoke and the products of combustion arising from 
various manufacturing processes injurious to health? What measures 
ought to be taken to prevent the contamination of the atmosphere from 
such causes? 2. How can the pollution of rivers, by the refuse and 
sewage of towns, be best prevented? 3. What legislative or other 
measures should be employed more effectually to prevent the adultera- 
tion of food? The following are also suggested as suitable subjects 
for voluntary papers :—1. The means to be adopted for the protection 
of seaport towns against the introduction and spread of cholera. 2. The 
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causes of the high rate of mortality in certain large towns. 3. Mortuary 
houses. ; 
Secretaries—W illiam Hardwicke, Esq., M.D., William Rendle, Esq. 
Local Secretaries—J. E. Morgan, Esq., M.D., A. Ransome, Esq. 


IV.—Economy anp Trape. 
In this department are considered the various questions relating to 
economics, social, political, and commercial. The department also 
collects information relating to production, manufacture, and trade. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Section A.—1. Upon what conditions and by what authorities ought 
licenses for the sale of alcoholic liquors to be granted? 2. What 
measures, legislative and other, should be adopted in order to supply 
better dwellings to the labouring classes? 3. What means ought to 
be adopted for improving the management of workhouses ? 

Section B.—1. Does the Bank Charter Act need modification? 
2. Is it expedient to adopt means for reducing the national debt, and 
if so, what means? 3. What improvements might be introduced into 
our existing system of taxation? The following are also suggested as 
suitable subjects for voluntary papers:—1. Co-operation and the 
future of labour. 2. Benefit building societies. 3. The credit system. 

Secretaries—A. Edgar, Esq., R. M. Pankhurst, Esq., LL.D. 
Local Secretaries—T . Browning, Esq., H. Fleming, Esq., J. Watts, Esq., Pu.D. 


In each department, and section of a department, two days will be 
reserved for voluntary papers. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING Papers AND Discussions. 


The Special Questions, stated in the former part of this programme, 
have been drawn up by the committees of the departments, and will 
occupy each department during the first, three days of the meeting. 

No department or section will take up more than one such question 
on any day. 

The committees will obtain reports or papers to open the discussions 
of these questions, but any member or associate may contribute papers 
on them, subject to the following conditions :— 

(a.) The paper must not occupy more than twenty minutes in 
reading. 

(b.) Not more than one-half of the day will, under any circum- 
stances, be given up to the reading of papers; the choice 
of papers for reading rests solely with the committee of 
the department, though the papers not read may be pub- 
lished in the Transactions if the council think fit. 

The reports of the standing committees will embody information and 
suggestions sent to the secretaries by individual members. 

General Rules.—No paper already published can be read. 

No paper, when read, can be published by the author (unless by per- 
mission of the council) previous to the publication of the Transactions 
of the Association for 1866. 
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The council may print any paper, either in whole or in part, or may 
exclude it from the Transactions, as they see fit. 

Every paper must be sent to the Secretary, on or before the 15th of 
September. On the first page of every paper should be written the 
question or subject, the name of the Author, and his address. 

We may add that all the special questions have now been under- 
taken by men well competent to deal with them; and we are able to 
give the chief names in anticipation of the programme which will shortly 
be issued. Taking the questions in the order in which they stood in 
the prospectus, the bill of fare is as follows :—Jnternational Copy- 
right—Anthony Trollope and Ernest Gambart. Zhe Protection of 
the Inferior Races in our Colonies—C. 8. Roundell (Secretary to the 
Jamaica Commission), John Goorir, and R. N. Fowler. Extradition 
Treaties—P. H. Rathbone. Bankruptcy Law—Robert Wilson, Wil- 
liam Howes, and G. B. Kidd. Digest of Case Law—Dr. Waddilove, 
Dr. Pankhurst, with G..W. Hastings to open the discussion. Cha- 
ritable Bequests—Thomas Hare, P. W. Bunting, and W. M. Faweett. 
Life Sentences—M. D. Hill, with Sir Walter Crofton to open the 
discussion. Infanticide—Dr. Lankester, the Harveian Society, and A. 
H. Safford. The Propriety of Extending the Law of Inquests—J. J. 
Pope and H. Cartwright. The Education of the Manual Labour 
Class—The Manchester Education Aid Society and U. Shuttleworth. 
The Governing Bodies of Educational Endowments—Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth. Zhe Education of the Destitute Classes, and of small 
Rural Parishes—Rey. W. J. Kennedy and Mary Carpenter. The 
Smoke Nuisance—Dr. Angus Smith. The Pollution of Rivers—Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam and John Newton, C.E. The Adulteration of 
Food—Dr. Hill, of Birmingham. The Licensing System—the Com- 
mittee of the United Kingdom Alliance, 8. Pope, Rev. R. Jones, &c. 
Improved Dwellings for the Labouring Classes — William Hawes, 
Thomas Worthington, and T. Beggs. Workhouse Management—S. 
W. North. Zhe Bank Charter Act—James Aytoun, Edwin Hill, &c. 
The National Debt—F. Hill. Improvements in Taxation—John Noble 
and G. H. Smith. 

Besides the special questions, several very important papers will be 
submitted on other subjects ; for example :—Sir Walter Crofton, “ On 
Provision for Discharged Convicts.” Pope Hennessey, ‘‘ On the Treat- 
ment of Political Prisoners.” Rev. W. J. Kennedy, “ On the Con- 
science Clause.” Rev. W. Nassau Molesworth, “On the Half-time 
System.” Dr. Steward and Edward Jenkins, ‘On the Laws relating 
to Health.” Dr. Morgan, A. Ransome, and W. Royston, “On the 
Health of Manchester and Salford during the last fifteen years.” 
Henry Ashworth, “On the Progress of Lancashire.” R. Arthur 
Arnold, “ On the Future of Labour,” and “ On the Economy of Public 
Works.” Archibald Briggs and the Messrs. Greening, “On the New 
System of Co-operation.” Captain Toynbee, “ On the Condition of 
Seamen.” Elie Reclus, “ On French Co-operative Societies.” James 
Innes, “On the Causes of the late Panic.’ E. W. Cox, “On 
Bribery at Elections,” &c. &e. 
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There will be an excursion on Saturday to take part in the opening 
of a new co-operative mill at Sabden Bridge, near Whalley; Earl de 
Grey is expected to preside at a soirée which is to be given. On the 
following Wednesday there is to be another excursion to visit the co- 
operative establishment at Rochdale. All the sights at Manchester 
will be open free during the Congress—among others, the annual pic- 
ture exhibition of the Royal Institution. The closing banquet, at 
which four hundred guests are expected to be present, will be held in 
the central hall of the Assize Courts. 


METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


We are glad to be able to give the following account of the speeches 
delivered at a meeting of this Association, on Wednesday, the 12th of 
September. The late epidemic of cholera shows how much we need the 
exertions of a body like this Association, and we should have been glad 
to have recorded more active proceedings on their part. The Committee 
ought not to be satisfied with calling meetings together such as the one we 
now speak of: it is for them to raise the feeling of London, to show the 
public of that great metropolis how shamefully they have neglected the 
interests of their fellow-creatures. Why should not the public be sum- 
moned to Exeter Hall to hear of the sufferings of their fellow-creatures 
in London? This Association should organise lectures, publish tracts, 
have committees of earnest men and women in every district of the 
metropolis. It is no use to call private meetings in the Strand, and 
make speeches which will scarcely be heard beyond the walls of the 
building in which they are made. We earnestly implore the members 
of this Association to be up and doing. Cholera is not killed, it is 
only scotched, and if cholera go, has it not left typhus, small-pox, 
and a host of removable diseases for them to work at? We take 
the following report from our able and earnest contemporary, the 
Builder :— 

The Bishop of London, on taking the chair, said,— About a year has 
elapsed since we met in this room to suggest what could be done in 
the event of a visitation of cholera taking place. That visitation has 
come upon us. I do not think we can say it has found us altogether 
unprepared. Partly from the suggestions which were made here this 
time last year, and partly from the attention of the public having been 
otherwise directed to the subject, very considerable improvements have 
certainly taken place, and 1 believe we must all allow that London 
itself has been on the whole better prepared for the visitation on this 
than on any former occasions. I believe, too, we have reason to think 
that at the present time the spread of cholera in the metropolis has 
been considerably checked; but it has no doubt been a great mistake 
to suppose that because in the month of September there has been a 
visible improvement in the state of the public health, therefore we are 
free from any danger of a fresh outbreak of cholera. During the 
month of September we may be liable to a fresh attack of that disease, 
and medical men will tell us that it is quite possible the epidemic may 
break out in other quarters of London not yet infected during the 
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present time, or at least during the months which yet intervene before 
the winter season sets in. If, therefore, it were necessary last year 
that we should be on our guard, and offer suggestions respecting sani- 
tary improvements, it is still more necessary that we should make those 
suggestions now. I trust some of the many gentlemen present will 
be able to offer suggestions which will be of use to us for the improve- 
ment of the public health, and to guard against any fresh outbreak of 
the evil. There are a great number of matters to which attention may 
be most usefully directed, because, although several improvements have 
undoubtedly been effected, there are still many others which are most 
desirable. The water supply of London especially is at present in a 
state which we must all deplore. With such a meeting as the present, 
it may be possible to throw out suggestions by means of which the 
water supply can be improved. It weld be a great misfortune indeed 
if these serious visitations should be allowed to pass over without 
creating some permanent effect on the sanitary improvement of the me- 
tropolis. The water supply question is certainly one which we are 
bound most seriously to consider. Amongst other important matters 
there is the great question of the dwellings of the poorer classes. I 
trust that will never be lost sight of until we have worked out a dif- 
ferent state of things to that which now exists, which certainly is most 
miserable compared with our boasted wealth and civilisation. We 
pride ourselves on the conveniences of life for the upper classes, but it 
is our duty to endeavour, by every means in our power, to improve the 
dwellings of the poorer classes. A great deal has been done in this 
direction by the erection of those large houses, the fruit of Mr. Pea- 
body’s munificent gifts, and also by the company over which Mr. Al- 
derman Waterlow presides, as well as by other similar associations. 
We are most thankful to the Marquis of Westminster for what he is 
doing for the western part of London, by the erection of large and hand- 
some blocks of buildings for the poor, capable, I am informed, of ac- 
commodating 800 families. But all these are a small matter in com- 
parison with the vast population with which we have to deal. There- 
fore, whether as regards the water supply, improved dwellings for 
the poor, or with regard to drainage, or the establishment of conva- 
lescent hospitals, to which the poor in times of fever and sickness may, 
on recovery, be removed, I trust we shall, as the result of this visita- 
tion, see great improvements taking place in the metropolis. 

Dr. Druitt (President of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Health) said, I venture to speak thus early because it has been through 
the consultation of myself and a few friends that this meeting has been 
called. The purport of it is this: it has appeared to us that the public 
have been coming forward in the most generous manner to relieve 
persons who have been suffering from cholera; but it must not be for- 
gotten that gifts of this kind are transitory. Examples of other kinds 
of munificence are exhibited every year. ‘There is not a winter passes 
but we see letters in the public newspapers setting forth the awful des- 
titution of the poor of London; but however much money pours in, 
the effect passes off like water from sand. I live in one of the richer 
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parishes, in which enormous sums are given to the working classes; 
but it is the conviction of the clergy and others that the effect of this 
charity is rather bad than good; that it tends to destroy independence 
and take away those virtues on which the health of the people depends, 
It has appeared to us that at the present juncture, when the hearts 
and pockets of the public are open to works of benevolence, that some 
effort should be made for effecting good of a more permanent cha- 
racter. ‘The Medical Association, which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, at a meeting held yesterday, drew up some resolutions on this 
subject, the gist of which I will now lay before you, as indicating the 
opinions they have formed :— 

“ That it is highly desirable that the benevolent part of the public, 
who have contributed so generously towards the relief of the sufferers 
from cholera in London, should be invited to continue their efforts so 
as to promote a permanent improvement of that bad social, moral, and 
sanitary state of which cholera is but an evidence. That the clergy, 
district visitors, and other persons interested in the poor of every dis- 
trict, be invited to form themselves into sanitary or vigilance com- 
mittees, to give the earliest notice to the local authorities and officers 
of health of all breaches of the sanitary laws, and to support them in 
their efforts to carry out those laws to the fullest possible extent. 

‘“‘ That even when every existing law has been put in force, there 
remains a large class of sanitary evils, partly through the unavoidable 
insufficiency of those laws, but chiefly through the idleness, carelessness, 
and ignorance of the poor. 

“That the charitable public be invited to attempt rather the removal 
of those evils which arise from insufficiency of law, and the bad moral 
status of the poor, than to mere palliation of their effects. 

“That, as a temporary expedient, till a constant water supply be 
enforced by law, it would be a worthy method of spending charitable 
funds to obtain daily extra supplies from the water companies. 

“That next to a free supply of water, charitable funds would be well 
employed in erecting baths and laundries, at which cleanliness of person 
and clothing might be effected at the smallest possible cost.” 

At present we have a new sanitary law in force, and no doubt it will 
be carried into effect more vigilantly; so that there is a better chance 
that the public health may be improved as far as it can be by law; 
but the law is but a dumb and a blunt instrument unless there is a 
popular feeling to cause it to be carried into effect. Under another 
system, if a better class were interested in the sanitary laws, no doubt 
a better state of things would have obtained; but their absence from 
vestries and other parochial boards tends, no doubt, to blunt the feel- 
ings of those interested in the law, and it is very much like pushing a 
dead weight up a hill. But if you enforce every law up to the very 
edge of the statute, there will remain a large residuum of things which 
depend upon the ignorance or bad moral status of the poor, or possibly 
upon the insufficiency of the law itself. First, there is the necessity 
of an abundant supply of pure water at all times. I need not enter 
deeply into that, because the feeling is, that pure water, without stint 
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or cost, should be provided in London at the very earliest opportunity ; 
but till a radical change of the law takes place, it is impossible that 
can be done. In the mean while, what can the charitable public do? 
Why not buy water, and give it to the poor? Large districts in the 
East of London have suffered from cholera; and even if science had 
not demonstrated that an abundant supply of good water is the best 
preventive of disease, it would be q good way of spending money to 
give that supply instead of giving port wine and soups to the people 
who have suffered from the disease. If a person wishes to do a cha- 
ritable act, let him erect stand-pipes, and let that be done in every 
part of London, so that, on Saturdays and Sundays especially, the poor 
people may be able, by sending a little way, to have such a supply of 
water as is pure and decent, and fit for drinking and cooking. I cannot 
conceive a way of spending money better than giving plenty of pure 
water. The next point is personal cleanliness, which is not only a 
material aid to health, but also to virtue. A dirty man cannot be a 
good man. Let us consider for a moment how is it possible for a man 
or woman to wash in a room which serves as kitchen, parlour, and bed- 
room, and surrounded by half a dozen sons and daughters of all ages. 
We must not blame the poor for lack of virtues which they cannot 
exercise. Another point which I have the authority I represent to 
press upon this meeting is, to erect, not splendid and costly buildings, 
but baths and washhouses of moderate pretensions—even of a humble 
character; wooden buildings, if you please—in the most populous 
districts of the East of London. With these recommendations the 
body I represent stop. Other matters may be matters of private 
opinion; but there is one point I would allude to incidentally. How 
can a mother in the districts most affected with cholera procure a supply 
of pure milk? The Registrar-General tells us how many young 
children die of choleraic diarrhoea. The process of disease is as 
simple as possible. Any woman who wishes to get rid of her child 
needs but to feed it in the most humane manner on the milk she buys 
at the shops. Delicate children fed upon such food will die. There is 
no milk which I could buy in that district which I could give to 
a child of my own without trembling for the result. This prompts 
the inquiry, can no means be provided for affording a supply of 
pure milk to the poor in London? I could specify other matters, 
but here I will stop; and will conclude by proposing the following 
resolution :— 

“ That the supply of pure water, of baths, and other means of clean- 
liness, and possibly of pure milk, at reasonable prices, are worthy chan- 
nels for expenditure of charitable funds under the present emergency.” 

Mr. Liddle (medical officer of Whitechapel district) seconded the 
resolution. The inhabitants of the West-end had come forward most 
nobly, and sent large sums of money, which were usefully expended in 
the treatment of sufferers from this malady. This, he said, was the 
fourth visitation of cholera which he had witnessed—viz. 1831, 1844, 
1854, and the present one. He was sorry to say that the marks 
which the preceding epidemics had left had not, to his mind, been very 
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visible: they had passed away. An excitement prevailed at the time: 
persons subscribed money liberally, but nothing of a permanent cha- 
racter had been carried out. The principal advantage had been that 
some improvement bad taken place in the water companies of the south 
of London; but they had been left by the Legislature without laws 
which were of a practicable nature. They had hurried through Acts 
of Parliament without their being submitted to practical men to know 
how they were likely to operate. He did not know how the present 
Public Health Act would operate, but it would test the powers of the 
various vestries and district boards. He had personally a great objec- 
tion to the powers having been made permissive where he thought they 
should have been made compulsory ; but, at the same time, as he had 
had the opportunity of telling the board in his own district, the local 
boards would now be put on their trial to show their fitness for local 
self-government. If they put in force the powers with which they 
were now invested, he had no doubt the scheme for the metropolis 
would work better than centralisation; but they must prove their 
fitness to carry out the powers entrusted to them. One of the 
most important things omitted by the Legislature was the non- 
providing of a proper Building Act, whereby those nuisances of which 
they now complained with regard to houses being unfit for habitation 
after they were built, might have been remedied. The munificent gift of 
Mr. Peabody and the efforts of societies had done a vast amount of 
good in erecting better habitations for the poor; but of what avail 
would that be while the landlords could avail themselves of every un- 
suitable spot of ground for the putting up of houses? True, they had 
power, after a house was erected, if the medical officer thought it unfit 
for habitation, to prevent its being occupied. How much better would 
it be if the plans as to sanitary arrangements were submitted to the 
local board before the houses were built? Plans with regard to drain- 
age were submitted, but with regard to other sanitary arrangements 
the local boards had no power whatever. He had been in communica- 
tion with gentlemen on this point, and he found that the Building Act 
would not prevent these unsuitable buildings being erected. The first 
thing they ought to do was to call on the Legislature to pass an improved 
Building Act, which should provide that houses should not be built 
unless the plans were submitted to and approved by the board in whose 
locality the houses were to be erected, not only in regard to drainage, 
but all other sanitary arrangements. The next thing was the water 
supply. He would state as a matter of fact that it was practicable to erect 
stand-pipes. The Jews, to their credit, had erected thirty stand-pipes 
in Whitechapel, from which water was obtained night and day, the 
water company having given the water free of any extracharge. ‘There 
were other means of supplying the poor with water in Whitechapel. 
Upwards of twenty of the courts were supplied with water from the 
mains, and the water-butts had been done away with, and the people 
had an unlimited supply of water on every day of the week. He thought 
much good might be done by the purchase of some of the old and un- 
suitable buildings in the various districts. He would like to see that 
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undertaken by a voluntary association to raze those wretched habita- 
tions to the ground. The local boards ought to have the power, where 
houses were structurally deficient, to put a veto upon their being oc- 
cupied. The first thing to be done was to prevent them being erected ; 
and having done that, deal with the nuisances which exist in any un- 
healthy locality. They were now paying the penalty for their Legis- 
lature. These things ought to have been provided for long ago. We 
were sufferiug from our own neglect in not urging these points more 
strongly upon the Legislature. The only means of dealing with the 
case was to destroy the unhealthy and unsuitable buildings, and by 
degrees better habitations would be sure to be built on the same 
spots. 

i. Aldis remarked that much had been said about the water supply. 
If he might be allowed to express an opinion, nothing satisfactory 
would be done till they had a constant supply of water. In his own 
district of Belgravia they had a good supply of water, the service being 
twice a day; but the mode of supply was objectionable. A great 
number of tanks were provided with overflow pipes communicating 
with the closets, which was inconceivably dangerous; and if that state 
of things were continued, he should not be surprised at an outbreak of 
cholera. The system was not only bad in itself, but illegal. The 
water companies could fine the parties for waste by overflow; but it 
was not done. There was one class of people he had particularly 
noticed. They heard of people who died of cholera on board of vessels 
in the river. He was summoned to one of those cases in his own 
district, which was taken to St. George’s Hospital, and terminated 
fatally. He afterwards went on board the vessel, which was one of the 
class called Billy-boys, used for bringing stone and other articles from 
Goole. On going into the forecastle, where the man slept, it gave him 
the idea of a veritable black hole, heated to an unbearable degree by a 
stove used for cooking, and altogether without any means of ventilation. 
There was another man ill in the place at the time. 

Dr. O’Brien (Chelsea) said he believed it was a well-ascertained fact 
that cholera prevailed most where the water was worst, and he believed 
where water was kept in close chambers fungoid matter was formed in 
it, which varied according to the sources from which they arose. Such 
water was unfit for human drink; but there was a great distinction 
between the spores in different epidemics, which would be detected by 
the microscope. Even distilled water exposed to air charged with 
molecules generated fungi. The same rule held good with regard to 
dysentery, typhus, and similar disorders. 

Mr. Rendle (St. George’s, Southwark) said he thought the time was 
passed for anything like makeshift arguments in connexion with the 
disease which was now affecting us, and which he believed to be ina 
great measure preventable. He had been actively engaged in the 
cholera from the first time of its visitation. On the south side of the 
Thames, he was happy to say, there had not been so many cases as 
before. He thought it highly desirable that a large number of stand- 
pipes should be put up; though he agreed it was pushing off the day 
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when they wanted an absolute change—such a change one might call 
revolutionary in the arrangements necessary for the well-being of the 
lowest classes of the people of this country. When he looked at the Blue 
Books of the Government, and found that in the country it was no rare 
thing for people to be driven from their work to other places miles away 


to save the poor-rates ; that grown-up women were living with grown-up _ 


brothers, and whole families occupying one room in common; and that 
not a matter which occurred here and there, but was very wide-spread ; 
—when he had witnessed this state of things in his own parish; that it 
was too often the case among thousands who were acquainted with the 
lowest circumstances of human condition in his parish, he was forced 
to the conclusion that, under such circumstances, it was impossible for 
a people to be Christian, or moral, or healthy. He contended it was 
waste of time to talk of doing a little by way of charity and benevo- 
lence, although that benevolence might amount to thousands of money 
subscribed by good and generous people, yet no permanent good could 
follow from it; and when he saw all this charity, there was compara- 
tively little difference between the charity of this time and the charity 
of his first recollection ; so also was it equally destitute of permanent 
benefit. When he first came to London, the population was not more 
than about 900,000. There were not so many poor people nor so much 
misery as there was now; but at the present time there were three 
millions of human beings crowded upon a small space. He thought 
the time was come when they must not deal with a house here and 
there; but they wanted some great alteration emanating from the 
central councils of the nation, so that they might have laws which 
would work, and people who would take care to work them. It should 
be obligatory if they had circumstances in which 10,000 persons could 
not be moral, healthy, or virtuous, that some radical change should be 
made which no palliative measures could effect; and he confessed he 
felt grieved when he heard the kind of discussion that took place on 
the Labourers’ Dwellings Bill in the House of Commons. He felt 
grieved with the expressions that were uttered there by representatives 
of Christian communities. If they had gone with him and seen how 
people were huddled together, and how disease and vice must go on, 
they could not have failed to come to the conclusion that a change 
amounting to a revolution in such matters was absolutely called for 
and did not admit of delay. It was dangerous to go on as they had 
done hitherto. The inspecting officers went round from court to court. 
Fever was there; the water was bad; the water-butts were foul; and 
the water-closets abominations. The poor thus situated knew that this 
was wrong, and they got to know that the law would help them if it 
were put in force by those above them. Visit those courts another 
year: fever again cleared out its inhabitants; and, people finding the 
law was on their side, began to feel discontented, as well they might 
be; and that discontent would spread, and it would ultimately be 
found that the large mass of 10,000 in his own parish, multiplied by 
hundreds of thousands throughout the metropolis, would be a very 
unsafe community in the event of a disagreement between the classes 
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of society. He was no alarmist; but he could not go into the courts 
and alleys of the metropolis, and see the condition of those whom, by 
every law of Christianity, they were bound to regard, without feeling 
that they were exposing themselves to a great social danger. The 
great remedy, he believed, was true and earnest legislation. 

Mr. Godwin expressed a strong hope that Dr. Druitt would withdraw 
his resolution as one which was wholly inadequate to the present 
emergency. There were sufficient differences of opinion among the 
outside public which were wide enough, and led to enough discussion, 
without wasting the time of the meeting in debating the expediency 
of such a resolution as that before them. To talk now about looking 
to benevolent funds for a supply of water to the metropolis was little 
short ofnonsense. They ought to call loudly and at once for such ar- 
rangements for the supply of pure water as would give it cheaply to 
all, and render the expression of benevolence on this question unneces- 
sary. The want of precise knowledge in respect of sanitary matters, 
the cholera, and many other things, was something surprising; one 
physician, for example, recommended a system of treatment that another, 
equally eminent, said was “death.” He hoped a proposition which he 
understood was to be made would be strongly enforced upon the meet- 
ing, viz. for the appointment of a Government commission to make 
inquiries, and which would lay before the public facts that could not be 
denied or got away from, and urge measures that could not be neglected. 
He would rather have such a proposition as that before them than to 
argue upon a resolution for an insufficient measure, which he believed 
would be negatived by nineteen out of every twenty persons present. 
(“ No, no!” ‘ Yes!) Until public opinion was formed—till know- 
ledge on sanitary subjects was more general—what improvement could 
they expect? What must they look for, when in the present day they 
heard from a town near Leeds the pretensions of a person to become a 
member of the local Board grounded on such reasons as these :—That 
he would oppose all schemes for levying rates for the supply of water ; 
every measure to obtain public sewerage or the paving of the streets; 
every measure of that sort, in fact, without exception, on the principle 
that all such things were a wasteful expenditure of the ratepayers’ 
money? When they saw a placard like that; when they found doctors 
themselves expressing opinions contrary to one another and to all that 
had been proved by experiment for many years (“‘ No, no!” “ Yes!”) ;— 
why, they had educated men saying that bad drainage did not produce 
disease. (“‘ No, no!”) He repeated it. He had in his pocket a letter 
from a ratepayer in Sheffield stating that assertions made at the late 
meetings of the British Association had entirely paralysed the efforts 
of those among the people of Sheffield who desired to obtain proper 
drainage. Those present must have read on the previous day of an 
accident in a tank in Ireland, where four men descended one after 
another to clear away decomposing matter, and each one fell dead as 
he reached the bad air; and yet they still found men doubting if the 
emanations from sewers produced disease. He mentioned this to show 
the difference of opinion, not to say ignorance, in respect to sanitary 
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matters that existed, and also upon the question immediately under 
consideration, as also even upon the cure of diseases arising from the 
neglect of sanitary matters. He trusted that Dr. Druitt would at once 
withdraw his motion, to save time. 

Sir Mordaunt Wells did not wish to use expressions that would give 
the slightest offence. He said, as intelligent men, who had devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to the consideration of this question, 
it was a reflection upon them to entertain so absurd a resolution as 
the one now before them. Such a resolution as this was not calculated 
to deal with the great evil which existed at the present moment. He 
spoke in the presence of gentlemen who had been working for the last 
six weeks, day and night, in the cholera-smitten districts of London, 
and who had by that means acquainted themselves with the real state 
of things; and he knew from what he had been told by them, as well 
as from his own personal experience, that the sanitary condition of the 
poor was most dangerous. He had seen such men as the Rev. Mr. 
Pattison visiting in the various districts, and he would bear him out 
that the great evil they had to contend with was the miserable condi- 
tion of the poor in the eastern districts of London. Instead of passing 
a resolution of this kind, it would be their duty to pass a distinct and 
firm expression of opinion that it is the duty of the Government of this 
country to institute a searching inquiry iuto the sanitary condition of 
the people of this metropolis. It was utterly impossible that things 
could go on as they now exist. Whether cholera disappeared this 
month or next, as long as the poor to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands were living in their present state, disease would crop out, and 
with the medical profession doing all they could in this great crisis, it 
was impossible they could deal with such a fearful sanitary condition 
as the poor were in in the midst of London. It was their duty to call 
upon the Government to institute an inquiry into the sanitary condi- 
tion of the people; and such men as Mr. Pattison and others he saw 
present would tell them that the sanitary condition of the poor was so 
dreadful that they did not know how to deal with the mass of misery 
existing throughout the districts of the east of London. He implored 
them not to fritter away this opportunity by providing merely a few 
stand-pipes. They knew that the people were in an absolute state of 
poverty; they knew that the houses they inhabited were not fit for 
animals to live in; - they knew that great numbers of landlords neglected 
their duty in not providing proper houses to dwell in. They knew that 
one great cause in the prevention of improvement in the east of London 
was the system of short leases. If these leases were done away with, 
and the property was dealt with as freehold, streets of houses would be 
built fit for the people to live in. These were questions affecting not 
the poor only, but the whole of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and 
they must be pressed upon the Government, who were the responsible 
parties for the health of the people. He had been at work in these 
districts for the last six weeks, and he would say the sanitary condi- 
tion of the people of the metropolis—and he would appeal to the per- 
sonal knowledge in this matter of the right rev. prelate in the chair, 
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who had bestowed an amount of individual attention to this subject 
upon which he would ever reflect with the greatest satisfaction—the 
sanitary condition of the metropolis was such as to excite the greatest 
alarm. Let them not lose the present opportunity of saying to the 
Government, ‘ Thousands and hundreds of thousands of poor people 
ate now living by the hand of charity ;” and when that was withdrawn 
he dreaded the consequences which he feared must ensue. Let it not 
be said of them abroad, that while they were living in comfort and 
luxury in the west of London, masses of the people were existing in 
the most abject poverty, and that thousands of poor creatures were half 
starving in dens breeding disease and death. He said the Govern- 
ment must be made to hear this, and then the sanitary condition of the 
people would be improved. 

Dr. Farr (Registrar-General) saw nothing in the motion incompa- 
tible with further proposals; but 

Dr. Druitt withdrew it. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw said, he was happy in the belief that the resolu- 
tion he was about to submit would fall in with the temper of the meeting, 
as he trusted it would more or less embrace the sentiments of every 
gentleman who had spoken, because it was comprehensive and did not 
pledge them to any hasty or inconsiderate course of action. The re- 
solution was, in fact, that which had been shadowed forth in the able 
remarks of previous speakers, viz. “for the appointment of a royal 
commission to investigate the whole condition of the east end of 
London.” [A voice: ‘‘ The metropolis generally; it is required as 
much in the south as in the east.” | It would be competent to amend 
the resolution in its details; he only wished now to lay before the 
meeting the spirit of it. The resolution, as far as it went, was to inquire 
into the condition of the eastern part of the metropolis. They could 
include Southwark if it was thought desirable to do so. No doubt an 
inquiry embracing the entire metropolis would be wished by this meet- 
ing, but they had to consider the chances of that being assented to 
elsewhere. They had an especial handle which must be felt by every 
one in regard to the districts in which cholera had prevailed to a very 
great extent. The public at large and the Government would be pre- 
pared to say, “ Let us hear a full account of that; let us hear all the 
grounds of it, and endeavour to prevent such fearful visitations for the 
fature ;” but he feared if they went with the request for an inquiry 
embracing the whole metropolis, the Government might say they were 
asking for something impracticable. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and if they succeeded as regards the east of London they would 
not only get a good half, but it would be going a long way towards 
making the inquiry a general one. If matters were put into a proper 
state in the east, other parts of the metropolis would not be long 
behindhand. The advantage of a royal commission was this, they 
might have a medical inquiry into the water supply. He under- 
stood the Government had taken measures for that through Dr. 
Simon, but when they found out that the water supplied was dele- 
terious to health, how were they to improve it? They then got 
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out of the medical field into that of engineering, and they must 
embrace the two branches in order to set that right. Complaints were 
made that local authorities were remiss in performing their public 
duties. He did not hold that opinion quite so strongly as some gentle- 
men appeared to do, because he knew from personal experience the 
extraordinary difficulty of enforcing the law in this particular, and he 
regretted to say that hitherto it had been the desire of the public to 
leave the administration of the law in these matters in the hands of a 
branch of the community which did not ordinarily embrace the most 
educated and the most far-sighted members of society, who would be 
most likely to administer those laws well; and it occurred to his mind 
whether it would not be well for those gentlemen who most strongly 
condemned the present administration, or rather non-administration, of 
the existing law, to take a share personally in the local government of 
the districts with which they were connected. It was obvious there had 
been deficiencies in this respect, but he repeated the difficulties were 
great, and a penny in the pound added to the rates for sanitary measures 
would be likely to raise a great outcry. This was a question which 
must come before a royal commission, because they could take up all 
the threads of the subject, and educe a right clue out of them all. 

In conclusion, he moved a resolution calling upon the Government 
to issue a commission of inquiry, and named a deputation to wait on 
the Government to press it upon their attention. 

The Rev. G. W. M‘Gill, of Christchurch, St. George’s in the East, 
seconded it : he thought the question of poor-rates needed settlement. 

Mr. Storr (Strand) proposed an amendment, asserting the para- 
mount necessity for a scheme of improved dwellings for the poor, and 
the need of remedy for the disgraceful state of overcrowding that 
exists; but after considerable discussion, Dr. Stewart, amongst others, 
and Dr. Acland speaking, the amendment was withdrawn, and the 
original motion, in the terms given in our last, was unanimously 
adopted. 


A conference of gentlemen was held on the 12th ult., at No. 1, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, at the offices of the Social Science Association, 
for the purpose of considering the subject of the present epidemic of 
cholera in its medical, sanitary, and social aspects. The Bishop of 
London took the chair, and amongst the large number present were 
Lord Ebury; Dr Druitt, Medical Officer of St. George, Hanover- 
square, and President of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Health; Dr. Farr, F.R.S., the Examiner and Compiler of Abstracts 
of the Registrar-General’s Office; Mr. Chadwick, C.B.; Mr. Raw- 
linson, Dr. Lankester, Professor Acland, Dr. Barclay, Sir Mordaunt 
Wells, Rev. G. M‘Gill, Dr. Bain, Rev. J. Patteson, Rector of Spital- 
fields; Dr. Hardwicke, Deputy-Coroner and Secretary to the Sanitary 
Section of the Social Science Association; Dr. Ballard, Dr. Sanderson, 
Mr. G. Godwin, Dr. Aldis, Dr. Hillier, Mr. Liddle, &c. 

The Bishop of London, in opening the business, said it was a year 
since they last met, when they considered what was the best thing they 
could do in the event of a visitation of the cholera. That visitation 
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had come upon them. He did not think he could say that it had 
found them altogether unprepared, and that partly from the sug- 
gestions which were made at their last meeting, and partly because the 
attention of the public had been directed to the subject otherwise. 
Very considerable improvements had certainly been made, and he be- 
lieved they must allow that London had been better prepared on this 
occasion than on former ones. This was to be attributed to God’s 
blessing upon the means which had been used, upon the exertions of 
charitable individuals, as well as upon the efforts of those who have 
acted in their official capacity. He believed that they had reason to 
think that at the present time this disease had been considerably 
checked. But it would, no doubt, be a great mistake to suppose that 
because in the month of September there had been a visible improve- 
ment in the public health, therefore they were free from any danger of 
afresh outbreak. He thought that the medical men present would tell 
them that though it had decreased during this month they might yet 
be liable to some fresh outbreak before the winter. If it were neces- 
sary last year that they should offer suggestions respecting sanitary 
improvements, it was still more necessary that they should do so now. 
He trusted that many gentlemen present would be able to offer sug- 
gestions which might be of use to them for the improvement of the 
public health, and to guard against any fresh outbreak of the evil. 
There were a number of matters to which their attention could be 
directed, because, although many improvements had been effected, 
there were still many others which were desirable. The water supply 
was in a state which they must all deplore. With such a meeting as 
the present, it might be possible to throw out suggestions by which 
the water supply could be improved. It would be a very great mis- 
fortune if this visitation should pass without some permanent benefit 
being effected. It had been said that each visitation had left its mark 
in some improvement of this kind. He trusted that the present one 
would leave a very deep mark indeed in the way of urging them to 
adopt improvements of a sanitary nature. The water supply was one 
thing which they were bound more seriously to consider. Then there 
was the great question of the dwellings of the poorer classes. He 
trusted that would never be lost sight of until they had worked out a 
different state of things to that which now existed, which was miserable 
when compared with their wealth and civilisation. They prided them- 
selves on the conveniences of life for the upper classes; it was their 
duty to try and improve the condition of the dwellings of the poorer 
classes. Another subject was convalescent hospitals, to which the 
sick poor might be removed. He was there to ask gentlemen who 
knew more about the matter than he did to express their opinions 
upon it. 

Dr. Druitt, President of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Health, in speaking on behalf of that body, said they considered it 
advisable that public liberality should now be employed, not only for 
the relief of widows and orphans, but for the improvement of the public 
health. He might be permitted to observe the laws were but blind in- 
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struments unless the public feeling allowed them to be carried into 
effect. As yet this had not been the case. The absence from vestries 
of the better part of the community had blunted the effect of those 
measures which the Legislature had already passed, and unless the in- 
telligent part of the public would come forward and assist in carrying 
the new laws into effect, they would be as inoperative as the old ones. 
Dr. Druitt concluded by moving, seconded by Mr. Liddle, medical 
officer of the Whitechapel district :— 

“ That a gratuitous supply of water, the erection of cheap baths and 
washhouses, the supply of pure milk at a reasonable price, are worthy 
channels for the expenditure of charitable funds.” 

Dr. Aldis agreed that no permanent good could be effected until 
they had a constant supply of pure water. 

Dr. O’Brien having offered a few observations from a medical point 
of view, Mr. Rendall, of St. George’s-in-the-East, alluded to the over- 
crowding of dwellings. 

Mr. George Godwin asked Dr. Druitt to withdraw his resolution, 
It was impracticable to give a free supply of water to the metropolis. 
He understood it would be suggested that a Government commission 
should be appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the sanitary con- 
dition of London, and this he hoped would meet with unanimous 
approval. In alluding to the difference of opinion which was enter- 
tained by persons offering themselves for municipal honours, the speaker 
referred to a placard which was issued by some candidates at Idle, 
near Leeds, which stated :—“ We shall be opposed to all schemes for 
levying rates for water purposes; we shall also be opposed to any 
scheme for public sewerage, or to any system of paving!” It was 
really astonishing the intense ignorance which prevailed respecting 
sanitary matters. A royal commission would render great service. 

Sir Mordaunt Wells pointed out that what they had to consider was 
the existing state of things resulting from the visitation ‘of cholera. 
In his opinion they ought to pass a distinct, emphatic, and firm resolu- 
tion to the effect that it was the duty of the government to institute a 
most searching inquiry into the sanitary condition of the metropolis, 
and more especially of the eastern districts. 

Dr. Farr, F.R.S., regarded any resolution emanating from Dr. 
Druitt with the greatest respect, representing as he did a body of men 
who were second to none in their knowledge of the particular subject 
under consideration. His proposition was by no means incompatible 
with the recommendation that an appeal should be made to the Govern- 
ment for a royal commission of inquiry, which must be prospective. 
He advised Dr. Druitt not to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw, Chairman of the Sanitary Committee of Pad- 
dington parish, submitted the following resolution, seconded by the 
Rev. G. H. M‘Gill, incumbent of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- 
East :— 

“ That having regard not only to the present epidemic of cholera in 
the eastern districts of the metropolis, but also to the habitually imper- 
fect sanitary and social condition of many portions of those districts, 
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and the difficulties which exist in the way of raising adequate funds 
for carrying out remedial measures, and to the necessity which prevails 
for making this state of things better known to the inhabitants of the 
more wealthy parishes and to the community generally, this meeting 
deems it to be its duty to urge upon her Majesty’s Government the 
propriety of issuing a commission to inquire into the sanitary and 
social condition of the eastern part of the metropolis (including South- 
wark), with a view of obtaining the ‘best evidence on the subject, and . 
of suggesting such steps as may be most proper for its permanent im- 
provement. 

Dr. O’Brien, in offering some suggestions, thought they should form 
committees in different districts for the purpose of getting the best men 
to serve on the vestries. 

Mr. J. R. Collins, of the St. Pancras Sanitary Committee, spoke in 
favour of the commission. 

Mr. Storr proposed, seconded by Mr. Liddle, the following amend- 
ment :— 

* That, however necessary, in the present state of the poorer dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, the efforts now being made to palliate the 
existing evils may be, it is the opinion of this meeting that no perma- 
nent remedy will be found until a bold and comprehensive scheme of 
improved dwellings for the poor is established. The state and the various 
municipalities having heretofore left the great question of the housing 
of the humbler classes to the ordinary laws of supply and demand, and 
many thousands of their dwellings having been pulled down within the 
last few years for railways and local improvements, the crowded state 
of the remaining dwellings is such as to be a disgrace to our boasted 
civilisation, a source of danger to the whole community, and therefore 
calls urgently for immediate action on the part of the Legislature; and 
that a deputation from this meeting wait upon the Home Secretary 
to urge that a royal commission should be appointed to inquire into 
the unequal rating of the metropolis, the present condition of the 
dwellings of the poor, the drainage, and the water supply of the metro- 
polis; that a public meeting be called to bring the question prominently 
forward, and that the Very Reverend the Lord Bishop of London be 
invited to preside.” 

The Rev. W. R. Scott, Wapping, pointed out the necessity of persons 
suffering from disease being isolated, and thought that, under proper 
medical supervision, there should be compulsory removal to hospitals 
in case of epidemics. 

Professor Acland suggested, seconded by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
of Stepney, the adoption of the following resolution :— 

“ That a deputation be appointed to wait upon the Government to 
press for the appointment of a commission of inquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis, and the Bishop of London be and is hereby 
earnestly requested to head such deputation. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Storr, with the consent of Mr. Liddle, 
withdrew his amendment, and Mr. Shaw altered his resolution to the 
effect that they should ask for a royal commission to imquire into the 
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sanitary condition of the whole of the metropolis. Professor Acland’s 
proposition was added to this as a rider, when it was carried unani- 
mously. A deputation was appointed to wait upon Government, con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen : The Lord Bishop of London, chair- 
man, Sir Mordaunt Wells, Mr. Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Godwin, the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Gill, Mr. Rendle, Mr. Shaw, the Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Liddle, Dr. Druitt, Professor Acland, with power to add to their 
. number. 

A cordial vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Chadwick, to the Bishop 
of London for presiding, concluded the proceedings. 


Association oF Mepicat Orricers oF HEALTH. 


On Tuesday, September 12, the members of this Association met at 
the Scottish Corporation Hall, Fleet-street, to confer together as to 
the best means to be devised for securing permanent sanitary improve- 
ments in the metropolis. In a discussion which ensued, and in which 
Drs. Iliffe, Liddle, Buchanan, Aldis, Letheby, and R. Rawlinson, Esq., 
C.E., took part, it was stated that the Mansion House fund was as 
good as thrown away, and that it would be advisable to draw up a 
series of resolutions, and transmit them to the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association, of which the Bishop of London is chairman. The reso- 
lutions agreed to were as follows :— 

1. “ That it is highly desirable that the benevolent portion of the 
public, who have contributed so generously towards the relief of suf- 
ferers from cholera in London, should be invited to continue their 
efforts so as to promote a permanent improvement of that bad social, 
moral, and sanitary state of which cholera is but an evidence. 

2. “ That the clergy, district visitors, and other persons interested in 
the poor of every district, be invited to form themselves into sanitary 
or vigilance committees, to give the earliest notice to the local autho- 
rities and officers of health of all breaches of the sanitary laws, and to 
support them in their efforts to carry out those laws to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

3. “ That even when every existing law has been put in force, there 
remains a large class of sanitary evils, partly through the unavoidable 
insufficiency of those laws, but chiefly through the idleness, carelessness, 
and ignorance of the poor. 

4. “That the charitable public be invited to attempt rather the re- 
moval of those evils which arise from insufficiency of law and the bad 
moral status of the poor than the mere palliation of their effects. 

5. “That as a temporary expedient till a constant water supply be 
enforced by law it would be a worthy method of spending charitable 
funds to obtain daily extra supplies from the water companies. 

6. “ That next to a free supply of water charitable funds would be 
well employed in erecting baths and laundries at which cleanliness of 
person and clothes might be effected at the smallest possible cost.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN APOLOGY FOR BARE FEET. 
To the Editor of the SpEcTaTOR. 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


LapiEs,—It was a great happiness to me on my arrival in England, after an ab- 
sence of five years, to find that the plan of the Park Parties, which I had suggested 
to our beloved President just before my departure, had met with so much success. 
This success encourages me to offer some further observations on the subject, in the 
hope that they may be circulated among the poor, by means of the Schoolmistresses 
or Bible-women, through your kind influence. 

I see in the Report of one School, that “the parents object to their children going 
on account of their wearing out their shoes.” In another, “that many are without 
shoes, and the stones hurt their feet.” ‘Those who have been (to the Parks) enjoyed 
the games, and are improved in health.” 

Here is a great difficulty. The Sanitary Association cannot give shoes to all these 
thousands of children. I say all—for I know by experience that if shoes were given 
to any of the children in these very poor schools—so great is the expense of shoes to 
the poor, that all the mothers would immediately want them for their children, and 
would probably forbid them going to the Parks if they were not given. 

It is impossible, I say, for us to give thousands of pairs of shoes; and even if we 
could, we would far rather spend the money in giving nourishing food, of which the 
poor children are much more in want, and which we are now making every effort to 
give them once or twice a week. Now, as we cannot supply the want, and as at the 
same time it is grievous to think of the poor children being deprived of this their one 
chance of healthy recreation, would it not be worth while to consider whether this 
universal want of shoes and stockings in England is a real or conventional want. 

We know that the children in the colder climate of Scotland goin many parts with- 
out shoes and stockings the whole year, therefore we may fairly presume that English 
children would not catch cold in the summer by doing the same. 

It may be objected that walking barefoot over moors and along country roads in 
Scotland is a very different thing to doing the same in the dust and mud of London 
streets. It certainly is so; but take the ragged shoes and stockings off the feet of two 
or three of these poor little children, and you will see that London mud has pene- 
trated through and through the wretched rags meant to keep it out. 

If any one will take courage to investigate this matter practically, I think they 
will come to the same conclusion that I have come to, viz. that it would be far cleaner 
for the little feet to get as dirty as they might out of doors, and then to be washed 
when they come in, which the sight of mud and dirt might perhaps induce the 
mothers to do. 

When, at Brighton, some years ago, I sometimes persuaded some very dirty and sickly 
children to take a run barefoot in the sea, to strengthen their ankles. When the shoes 
and stockings were taken off, the sight of the poor little feet, covered with the con- 
centrated dirt of months, probably, was such as to make one at first repent having 
made the experiment. I am sure no one ever felt disgusted by the little bare brown 
feet of the Italian peasant children. The smell in a close schoolroom of so many 
unwashed feet, carefully enclosed in still dirtier stockings and shoes, is very unwhole- 
some. It is well known that bare feet have no smell, any more than hands.’ We are 
obliged to speak of such unpleasant things because they are of great importance to 
the health of the school. As regards the question of economy, how much better it 
would be for the very poor to keep all they have to spend upon shoes, to give their 
children good strong shoes in the winter, which would really keep out the wet, in- 
stead of having them literally swathed in wet muddy rags, perfectly wet through, as I 
have often seen them; and this was the case with girls of an age when sitting with 
wet cold feet ought especially to be avoided. 

It would have been better, even in winter, for the girls I have been speaking of to 
have been without shoes at all, as the momentary cold of passing through damp streets 
would, in the case of bare feet, be replaced by the healthy glow we feel after plunging 
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our feet in cold water. But zo health can stand sitting two hours or more in wet 
shoes. 

As to the idea, so common in England, that it is a great hardship to go barefoot, we 
constantly see the custom associated in the minds of poets and artists with liberty and 
enjoyment. 

Two years ago a distinguished French painter asked me to take care of a poor little 
Italian girl whose health was very much injured by being made to sit for ten hours a 
day as a model for painters. Her father, on this account, was going to take her home 
to Italy. Hébert, the painter, though asking me to take her that she might avoid the 
hardships of a peasant’s life, for which she had no longer the necessary strength, could 
not resist saying at the same time, “ Dieu veuille qu’elle ne regrette jamais de ne plus 
courir pieds nus dans les ruisseaux de son pays!” 

The following quotation from Lady Georgiana Fullerton is to the same effect. 
“Too Strange not to be True,” p. 243:— 

Mina, the little heroine, “ sadly missed the freedom of her earlier years. She was 
often in disgrace for breaches of discipline. The confinement of the class-room was 
trying to her; and she committed faults of a peculiar nature, such as taking off her 
stockings in order to cross barefooted the little stream which ran through the garden, 
and climbing up the trees to get a glimpse of the sea, the sight of which reminded 
her of the green waving fields of her home.” 

Bad or short shoes make children much more footsore than bare feet; and that 
having the free use of their muscles during the summer would be good for the children’s 
feet, is proved by the following passage from “ Lord Milton’s Journey to the Rocky 
Mountains :”— 

“‘ On these excursions we were much struck amongst other things with the great 
difference between the walk of an Indian or half-breed and our own. We had before 
observed that when apparently sauntering quietly along, they went past‘us with the 
greatest ease, even when we flattered ourselves we were going at a very respectable 
pace. This was now in a great measure explained. In walking in the snow in Indian 
tile, we observed La Ronde’s great length of stride, and Cheadle in particular, who 
prided himself on his walking powers, was much chagrined to find that he could not 
tread in La Ronde’s footsteps, without springing from one to the next. Afterwards 
he discovered that his longest stride was only just equal to that of the little Misqua- 
pamayoo, who was only twelve years old. The superiority of the Indian in this 
respect doubtless results from the habitual use of moccasins, which allow full play to 
the elastic bend of the foot. This is impeded by the stiff sole of an ordinary boot. 
The muscles of an Indian’s foot are so developed, that it appears plump and chubby 
as that of a child. Misquapamayoo continually derided the scraggy appearance of our 
pedal extremities, and declared there must be something very faulty in their original 
construction.” 

Dr. E. Blackwell says: 

“ At Graefenberg, under the famous Priessnitz, many of the patients were recom- 
mended to go barefoot ; and many delicate ladies might have been seen at that popular 
water-cure, who never put on shve or stocking in the house and garden, promenading 
for hours in the sunshine with their bare feet, and deriving strength and activity of 
circulation from the practice. The same custom is not unfrequently introduced in 
many water-cure establishments in the United States, where it is desired to produce 
a greater amount of vitality in the feet. And this custom will doubtless be more 
frequently recommended by physicians, when they learn to depend less upon the 
action of drugs in the treatment of disease, and more upon the recuperative powers 
of the human frame.” 

[ am perfectly aware of the great difficulty there will be in getting the poor to let 
their children throw away their ragged shoes in summer, and go /ranchement barefoot, 
and [ therefore earnestly hope that the upper classes will come forward to set the 
example by letting their little ones head an infant school on one of their expeditions 
to the Park barefoot. 

Their ancestors went on pilgrimages barefoot, but we seldom do anything for God 
now. Surely this little pilgrimage, if made by your children for the sake of their 
poorer little brethren, will be acceptable in His sight. 

I remain, Ladies, your obedient Servant, 
The Hut, Ingatestone, Essex, July, 1866, HELENA DE NoAILLES. 
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